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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


HE Editor wishes to thank very cordially those 
subscribers who have been kind enough to write 
to him expressing their appreciation of certain changes 
which have been made during the past few months, 
and in one or two instances favouring him with criti- 
cisms from which he intends to profit. If supporters 
of The Practical Teacher can be made to feel that they 
have each and all a personal interest in the paper, and 
will act accordingly, he will be greatly assisted and 
encouraged. The paper exists for the purpose of stimu- 
lating and helping all classes of teachers. 

Many interesting contributions, some of which were 
promised for the present issue, have been unfortunately 
crowded out, but will be inserted in the next number. 
Among these are the first of a series of high-class songs 
for the little ones, of which the airs have been drawn 
from Mozart, Beethoven, and other masters, and arranged 
for school use by Mr. Maskell Hardy. In music, as in 
literature, the up-to-date and cultured teacher begins, 
continues, and ends with the best. The French song 
inserted in the present number is also the first of a 
series which we hope will be helpful to teachers of that 
language. 

The interesting article included in the present issue 
on the local history of Lincoln is presented as an ex- 
ample of the use that might be made of local records 
in other parts of the country. In history, as in other 
subjects, we are learning to follow the golden rule—that 
of making immediate use of the pupil’s own environ- 
ment. We have, it is true, much to learn concerning 
the right application of the method, but we are at least 
on right lines. History teachers will also glean several 
useful hints from the papers read at the Conference of 
the London Non-Primary Teachers reported on page 575. 

The Editor would like to hear from teachers who are 
conducting experiments in new methods of instruction, 
and who would like to give their fellow-workers the 
benefit of their experience. There must be many 
teachers, for example, who have tested the practica- 
bility of the employment of correlation in school work. 


VoL, XXViI, 


Several have made the attempt- to connect history, 
geography, and literature, and many up-to-date teachers 
would be glad to learn how the plan works, and what 
books, if any, must be used. The Practical Teacher 
offers the hospitality of its columns, and, needless to say, 
all accepted contributions on this subject will be paid for. 

Mr. Albert E. Roberts continues in the present number 
his observations on education in America. We asked 
him to pay our American cousins the compliment. of 
telling the truth as he saw it. We have had enough of 
indiscriminate praise, and of indirect depreciation of our 
own educational efforts ; and while we ought to be willing 
to learn, we ought also to avoid the mistake of adopting 
methods unsuitable to our own particular conditions. 

A good deal of space has been given in recent issues of 
The Practical Teacher to discussions on the teaching of 
English. The Editor feels that no apology is needed 
for this. We are in the middle of what might fitly 
be called the New English Movement, and much vigor- 
ous discussion is necessary to fix upon the best methods 
of dealing with this all-important subject. The old 
plans were uneducational and repulsive, but there was 
a redeeming surety and definiteness about them which 
is lacking in the utterances of the advocates of change. 
Several teachers have found Miss Barter’s article in last 
month’s issue on “ The Class Teaching of Good Poetry ” 
practically helpful, and other papers of a similar char- 
acter will appear in future issues. 

We sincerely hope that the summary of Holiday 
Courses given under our Modern Language Section will 
be found practically useful. May we ask all our sub- 
scribers who have young friends or colleagues taking 
the Preliminary Certificate Examination to draw their 
attention to the readable articles specially prepared for 
their help and guidance which appear in our Tutorial 
Section. 

Our distributing department report that there are 
still a few vacancies for subscribers to The Practical 
Teacher, and that the terms of subscription are clearly 
set out above. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


*COTTISH teachers are promised a series of ““ How 
. to Teach’ pamphlets, which are to be issued by 
their own Education Department, and to deal respec- 
tively with the leading subjects in the 
PSK sn ao school curriculum. The first of the 
series, which treats of the teaching of 
English, now lies before us. It is, on the whole, a good 
summary of many of the best modern ideas on the 
teaching of the subject, and even the up-to-date teacher 
will read the pamphlet with interest and possibly some 
profit. In the next two issues we hope to present our 
readers with the opinions of a well-known Scottish 
teacher on these latest “ suggestions.” We ourselves 
felt a special curiosity to know how the language of 
Burns was dealt with, and were interested to find the 
following pronouncement on the second page of the 
pamphlet: “Lowland Scots, being historically a 
national language, possessing a literature to which the 
children will be introduced some day, is not to be 
treated like a provincial dialect, The teacher should 
not discourage its use by the children in those familiar 
talks through which he seeks to give them confidence, 
nor hesitate to use it himself when English fails as a 
means of communication.” The italics are ours. We 
think that our Scottish friends will enjoy the phrase 
as much as we do. There is surely a humorist at the 
Scottish Education Department ! 


ad ad ad 
\ JE are in cordial agreement with the opinion ex- 
pressed in the above pamphlet on the matter of 
school reading: “School literature should deal chiefly 
with human action, and should therefore 
s Primary be principally narrative (or dramatic) in 
School Liter- 7 
ature. form, proceeding from folk-tales and 
songs to fables and parables, myths and 
legends (whether in prose or in verse), romance and 
adventure, history and biography.” The “ Examples 
of Poems Suitable for Study” given at the end of the 
pamphlet are mostly of a high order, and nearly all 
can be found in the newer school anthologies and poetry 
books. A few are somewhat “ bathetic.” We have 
had enough of “ Casabianca”’ and “ Poor Dog Tray,” 
and we do not think Lamb’s “ Going into Breeches ” 
quite suitable for Gaelic-speaking districts, as the use 
of such a poem violates the sound educational principle 
of adaptation to environment. There is also a “ Sug- 
gested Course of Study” given in an appendix which 
contains many useful hints drawn from the practice of 
the best Scottish teachers. The junior division are 
recommended to read “ poems of wonder.” Is this the 
minor poets’ opportunity ? 
ad ad ad 
WE are, on the whole, in cordial sympathy with the 
new President of the N.U.T, in his attack on 
class legislation in educational matters, though we take 
; more comfort than does Mr. Pickles from 
A Unified the thought that ec: ‘ity, like de 
Profession. © ght that capacity, like murder, 
will out,” and that all the anxiety of 
all the offici: ls will not prevent a born le i 
CS 


leading when his time arrives. The evident policy of 
the Board of Education is to create a lower order of 
teachers, with small scholastic qualifications and small 
claims upon the local or national purse. Yet the same 
Board, in its published “ Suggestions,” insists upon a 
conception and performance of the teacher’s duties 
which are only possible to a highly educated and cultured 
class of men and women. We imagine that our friends 
who guide the fortunes of the N.U.T. have at the back 
of their minds the broad conception of a unified pro- 
fession which will include all “classes” of teachers. 
It seems Utopian at first sight, but it is perfectly rea- 
sonable. In another profession those who are to min- 
ister to the needs of the poorer parishes are not less 
highly qualified or honoured than those who remon- 
strate gently with the Smart Set. Mr. Pickles also 
dealt in an able manner with the “ Higher Elementary ” 
aspirations of the Board. Our opinion on this matter 
is already well known to all our readers. 


»* ad ad 
8 be may or may not be educational salvation 
in the creation of the council which Mr. Pickles 
advocates, and which should be “an educational 
authority in the highest sense—an author- 
—— of ity which understands education not only 
ucation. ~ . ok se “saat ‘ co 
on its legislative and administrative sides, 
but also in its actual and practical working.” Our 
respect for the already existent Consultative Com- 
mittee is not exaggerated. We have more faith in a 
benevolent despot who can interpret and carry out 
the popular will. “The brightest intellects of the 
whole nation,” said Mr. Pickles, “should find their 
way not merely to the secondary schools, but right on 
to the great universities, there to be prepared for the 
professions, for the highest branches of industry and 
commerce, and especially for the leadership of the 
people.” We agree. But this is not the same thing 
as “ popularising secondary education,” to quote Mr. 
Pickles again. The best pupils from all classes ought 
to be passed through a true secondary training on 
reform lines as different as possible from the old gram- 
mar-school curriculum. But the best pupils are in a 
small minority. For the majority what is required is 
a reformed primary education on lines such as we are 
slowly but surely laying down as the years go by. 
# Sad ad 
\ JE give elsewhere a report of an interesting con- 
ference on the teaching of history, organised 
by the Federated Associations of London Non-Primary 
Teachers. May we say that the name 
any of the new federation is lacking not only 
eachers. . : ; : ; 
in euphony but in tact. Setting aside all 
social distinctions, where does primary instruction end 
and secondary instruction begin? Is every member of 
each of the federated associations quite certain that he 
or she never, under any circumstances, gives primary 
instruction ? If, however, the distinction is intended 
to be social, we can only express our regret that the new 
federation is not with us in our efforts to hasten the 
unification of the profession. 
ad ad ad 
W E admire the energy of the advocates of secular 
education. It is only equalled by that of the 
sectarians. A League was founded in February last, and 
we have now received its first manifesto. 
ee Among the names of those who form the 
* General Council of the League we note 
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those of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Dr. Furnivall, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
George Meredith, and Israel Zangwill. The “ funda- 
mental principle of the League” is expressed in the 
resolution carried at the inaugural meeting, which 
runs :— 

“That this meeting, recognising that the sole responsibility 

for religious education rests with parents and Churches, expresses 
its conviction that there can be no final solution of the religious 
difficulty in national education until the Education Act is amended 
so as to secure that there shall be no teaching of religion in State- 
supported elementary schools in school hours or at the public 
expense. 
For ourselves, we think that the problem is extra-edu- 
cational. It does not touch the schools in practice. 
Moreover, the teacher who takes his work seriously 
cannot help teaching “ religion,” however carefully and 
gladly he may avoid theology. 


Sad »* ad 


HE Moral Instruction League might fitly be de- 
scribed as the counterpart of the body referred 
to in the above paragraph. This association publishes 
a quarterly pamphlet dealing with matters 
Moral fj a eae 3 cently 
Instruction. ©! terest to members, and has recently 
issued a “ Graduated Syllabus of Moral 
and Civic Instructién for Secondary Schools,” which 
lies before us as we write. This pamphlet gives a list 
of lessons for each form, under the general headings of 
Cleanliness, Manners, Humanity, Truthfulness, etc. 
Every teacher will be interested in the several items of 
this syllabus, even if he or she is merely concerned to 
ascertain how far the ordinary home training and school 
instruction at present cover the ground. Many of the 
lessons are enforced indirectly in every well-conducted 
home. Others fall under the work in history or litera- 
ture where these two subjects are taught on approved 
modern lines. Civics are best taught to boys and girls 
by means of a proper organisation of school life. Pupils 
who are made to realise that they are under certain 
social obligations to their fellows at school will go into 
the world prepared to perform their civic duties in a 
proper manner, and ready to learn, when practically 
necessary, the details of voting by ballot and other 
kindred matters. In our country patriotism needs not 
teaching but refining. Those of our readers desirous of 
studying this highly interesting syllabus can obtain copies 
post free, for twopence-halfpenny each, at the offices of 
the League, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


&* ad ad 


M OST of the daily papers have made merry over 
4 the pamphlet recently issued by the Board of 
Education dealing with the teaching of cookery. We 
do not, however, join with those who 
point the finger of scorn at the teacher 
who told her pupils that “ the temperature 
of water for bread-making should be as it tells us in 
the Bible—‘ neither hot nor cold.” The mistress was 
merely adopting the newest idea—namely, that of 
correlating, in this case, cookery with moral instruction. 
Something has been gained if the weekly bread-making 
reminds her pupils in after years of the scorn poured 
out upon the Laodiceans. We fear, however, that we 
cannot defend the same teacher’s method of dissipating 
disease—“ If you have cholera or scarlet fever in the 
house, put some onions under the bed, and they will 
sweep away all diseases ”’—unless, indeed, the plan is 
founded on the idea of suggestion. The remedy would 


Laodicean 
Water. 
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at least cure many imaginary diseases.* We are 
exercised to know in which “ large industrial city in 
Durham county ” a teacher taught how to cook orange 
and cherry cakes instead of beginning with scullery 
work. We know of only one city in the county, and it 
is neither large nor industrial. Miss Lawrence laments 
the lack of general culture in the average student of 
cookery at the training schools, and tells of one who 
suggested that “‘a husband’s supper should be pro- 
vided from a wife’s remains.” Clearly? humour has 
established a “ right of entry” at Whitehall. May it 
: : Pha, 

find a firm footing ! os ot st 


UT we must not overlook the fact that this report 
has really a serious purpose. It is very out- 
spoken on the matter of making school cookery more 
helpful and practical for girls who will 
have to use their knowledge to provide 
wholesome, appetising, and economical 
dishes for working-class homes, and who will have the 
minimum of appliances for doing the work. There is 
no doubt that, on the whole, the subject is badly organ- 
ised and badly taught, and that radical changes are 
absolutely necessary in nearly all parts of the country. 
The prefatory memorandum sums up the matter quite 
clearly: “It is frequently reported that the dishes 
taught are of an unsuitable character, or, if they are 
suitable, that there is a tendency to use too expensive 
material; that hardly any instruction is given as to 
price and choice of food material; that insufficient 
regard is paid to local requirements and conditions ; 
and that there is not enough understanding of the 
apparatus likely to be actually found in working-class 
homes.” Of course our friends the Socialists would 
tell us that the way out lies through the municipal 
kitchen, where the best apparatus would be available 
for the poorest. But we are verging upon politics. 


Cookery 
Reform. 


— Sgt Prote— 
N.U.T. NOTES. 

, ACH year since the passing of the Education Act 
(1902) has witnessed a pleasant little meeting, 
during Easter week, of “ teacher members” of Educa- 
A Notable tion Committees, whereat such members 
Gathering. and the Executive, over a friendly cup 
of tea, have taken counsel concerning 
various difficulties that have cropped up during the 
preceding twelve months, to the undoubted benefit and 
advantage of every one present. Last year a large 
number of members and officials of Education Authori- 
ties journeyed to Scarborough on the invitation of the 
Executive, mainly to inspect and examine the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibition ; and as the invitation was repeated 
this year, and the acceptances were very numerous, the 
scope of the meeting above referred to was conside:- 
ably widened, and it became at Oxford a miniature 
conference of members of Education Authorities and 
Committees, officials, heads of pupil-teacher centres, 
and the Executive. By virtue of my position as chair- 
man of the Executive’s Education Committee, I had the 
honour of presiding over a large and representative 
assembly of between two and three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, and the interest evinced and the keenne.s 
of the discussions were sufficient, in my judgment, ‘o 


* May we ask some of our scientific friends to report upon the power of a 
cut onion to absorb microbes? There is usually some science at the back of 
old wives’ tales. —Ep, 
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warrant the holding of a similar conference next year. 
So enthusiastic, in fact, were some of those present that, 
in conversation after the proceedings officially closed, 
it was suggested to me that ¢wo sessions might be 
arranged for, although I was constrained to point out 
that already Easter week is so crowded with engage- 
ments that it will be very difficult indeed to squeeze 
any more in. What we may ultimately see grow out 
of this small beginning is a congress of representatives 
of the County Councils Association, the Association of 
Education Authorities, and the National Union of 
Teachers, at which two or three big educational ques- 
tions of the hour may be calmly, dispassionately, and 
thoroughly discussed. 
od ad ad 
( NE subject only—namely “ Training of Teachers ”— 
was on the agenda, but naturally the two and a 
half hours at our disposal were quite insufficient either 
7 to deal with the topic from every point 
raining of ee , . 
Teachers. ° View, or to allow all desirous of speak- 
ing even the three or four minutes I 
suggested as a voluntary “time limit.” I thought it 
came as a surprise to nearly every one of my hearers 
when I pointed out that the non-collegiate certificated 
masters were increasing at a slightly greater rate than 
the college-trained, whilst the so-called “ untrained ” 
certificated mistresses were augmented last year at 
exactly twice the rate of those trained in a day or 
residential college. Considerable differences of opinion 
were expressed regarding the policy of ear-marking 
scholarships for intending pupil teachers, the view of the 
Executive that this is unsound being vigorously com- 
bated in several quarters. No one, however, attempted 
to deny that plenty of candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession could be secured were the conditions of service 
made generally more attractive. The retention of the 
existing splendidly equipped pupil-teacher ‘centres was 
stoutly urged by several speakers, and one gentleman 
excited some merriment by urging the N.U.T. to do 
what was possible to persuade the Board of Educa- 
tion to pursue “a settled policy” in this matter. The 
hilarity which greeted his utterance seemed to proceed 
from a conviction that it was hopeless to expect any 
kind of “ settled policy ” from the Whitehall authorities 
at the present moment. Most of the speakers seemed to 
regard post-apprenticeship training for men as essential, 
but I was personally disappointed to see influential 
gentlemen resigned to the position that such training 
could not be hoped for for all women. No resolutions 
were submitted to the Conference, of course; but Mr. 
Ernest Gray, M.A., fulfilled the réle of rapporteur admi- 
rably, his summing up of the deliberations being mas- 
terly, and heartily accepted by all. A. ©. 
— ) Pete 
NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 
“ONTRARY to the expectations of many well- 
informed teachers, the Secretary for Scotland 
was able to introduce under the ten minutes rule the 
much-spoken-of Scottish Education Bill 
The Scottish before the Easter recess. The text of 
— the measure has been published. It can- 
not in any sense be called a comprehen- 
sive Bill. Three very important provisions—desiderated 
by all who take any deep interest in education, irre- 
spective of their side of politics—have been omitted. 
1 refer to the extension of School Board areas; the 


co-ordination of primary, secondary, and technical edu- 
cation; and the vexed and paramount question of 
tenure. The chief feature of the Bill proposed is that 
no one clause depends on any other. The one clause is 
not a consequence of the preceding, nor does it lead up 
to the succeeding, clause. Should, therefore, there be 
any points of keen controversy, it will be possible to 
jettison the Bill of these clauses, and yet the Bill will 
not in any way suffer as regards its other provisions. 
There probably lies safety, and the chance of passing 
certain, if not all, of its provisions. School Boards, 
instead of being abolished or limited in power, have been 
given greater authority, and further vested interests im 
them have been set up, so that it will be exceedingly 
difficult to remove them or minish their scope in the 


future. os 2 * 


| Y the third clause of the Bill no fewer than eight 
distinct new powers have been conferred on 
School Boards of incurring expenditure and defraying 
it out of the School Fund. It shall be 
oo lawful for a School Board to provide any 
P canvemeng form of education or instruction sanc- 
tioned by the Department. Physical 
training and recreation may be provided for. In the 
past several School Boards in Scotland have been much 
exercised over the provision of grounds for recreation. 
Cricket or football fields, hockey grounds or gymnasia, 
play centres or school gardens, each and all are provided 
for by this section. They may also provide accommoda- 
tion, apparatus, equipment, and service for the prepara- 
tion and supply of meals to pupils. Everything may 
be found by the Board except the food—dining-rooms, 
cooking utensils, the whole machinery. Free school 
books, stationery, and the like may be supplied to the 
children. Visiting masters and specialists may be em- 
ployed. Bursaries may be awarded for attendance at 
intermediate or secondary schools, universities or central 
technical institutions. Distant children may be con- 
veyed to and from school or lodged near, or the travel- 
ling expenses of teachers may be paid to outlying 
districts. The expenses of any delegate or representa- 
tive appointed by the School Board to attend any 
educational conference on their behalf may be paid. 
This last matter has been the subject of much vexation 
in connection with the annual audit of School Board 
accounts, the accountant having surcharged these ex- 
penses in all cases. s o 2s 


M ANY of the larger School Boards, because of the 
passing last year of the Defective Children’s 
Act, have already undertaken this duty, and have in 
several cases appointed medical inspec- 

Medical tors. This will now be regularised. It 


— is interesting, however, to note the exact 


Children. terms of this clause. “A School Board 
may, or where required by the Depart- 

ment shall, provide for the medical examination and 
supervision of the pupils,” etc. The Department is to 
be the ultimate authority in the matter. It is optional 
on School Boards, with the power of a gentle pressure 
from the Department. The clause in the Scottish Bill 
is not so definite as the English form of the English 


_Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill. In the case 


of neglected children, it is provided that where, as the 
result of medical inspection or otherwise, it is brought 
to the knowledge of the School Board that a child is 
neglected, or in a filthy or verminous condition, or ill- 
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fed or ill-clad, it shall be the duty of the School Board 
to make inquiry into the reasons. If the parent appears 
to be at fault, he shall be prosecuted as for cruelty to 
children, and provision shall be made for the child 
accordingly. If the parent is unable, by reason of 
poverty or ill-health, to do his duty by the child, the 
case is reported to the Parish Council, which shall make 
provision out of the poor rate. But help given by the 
Parish Council for this purpose will impose no disability 


on the parent. a * Y' 


— some five years ago the leaving age was raised 
«7 to fourteen, there have been many cases of more 
or less looseness on the part of School Boards in grant- 
ing exemption certificates. The Depart- 
ment during these years has been finding 
fault with several School Boards for the 
apparent ease with which they were acced- 
ing to parents’ requests. The Bill, in 
making it lawful for a School Board in 
granting exemption certificates to impose as a condition 
of such exemption attendance at a continuation class 
after the age of fourteen, takes a step in the right direc- 
tion. The same power is granted to a Board to make 
by-laws as regards any “young persons who are not 
otherwise receiving a suitable education.” Any person 
who employs a pupil at a time when his attendance is 
required “shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings, or in case of a 
second or subsequent offence, not exceeding five pounds.” 
A parent who by neglect prevents his child from attend- 
ing evening classes as ordered is also liable to a similar 
penalty. It may be that this clause is slightly ahead 
of public opinion, but the optional nature of the clause 
may be its saving. Certain it is that there is at the 
present time an enormous waste of money. Children 
who leave school at fourteen never think of continuing 
their education further, however ill-equipped they may 
be for the future struggle in life. 


ad Sad ad 


LAUSES 10 and 11 of the Bill are those which 
have been subjected to the closest scrutiny by 
teachers, and in view of their importance, both to Scot- 
Pensions to tish and perhaps English teachers, I give 
Teachers. the ipsissima verba. 


“ Notwithstanding anything contained in the Elementary 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898, it shall be lawful 
for a School Board to grant pensions or retiring allowances to 
teachers in their employment, or who have been in their employ- 
ment since the coming into force of the said Act, irrespective 
of whether such teachers have accepted the said Act or not, 
provided that nothing herein contained shall affect the existing 
right to a retiring allowance of any teacher appointed prior to 
the passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

“Where a School Board see fit to grant a pension or retiring 
allowance to a teacher who has been in their employment, it 
shall be lawful for the Department to make to such School Board 
a grant not exceeding one-half of the pension or allowance so 
granted, provided that if the said pension or allowance, together 
with any allowance payable under the Elementary School Teachers 
(Superannuation) Act, 1898, exceed one-sixtieth of the teacher’s 
salary, reckoned on the average of the three years preceding 
retirement for each year of recorded service, or two-thirds of 
the said salary in all, no grant shall be made in respect of such 
excess.” 


Exemption 
Certificates 
and Con- 
tinuation 
Classes. 


In view of not a little dubiety on the subject, I may 
be allowed to give an explanation or two. Power is to 
be granted to School Boards to grant pensions to 
teachers, whether they have accepted the Act of 1898 
or not. The power is retrospective, and teachers who 
have retired since the Act came into force may receive 


against him. 


an addition from their School Boards. If they do so, 
the Department will give pound for pound. To take 
a concrete case: suppose a teacher has £270 a year, 
the two-thirds pension is £180. The School Board may 
give £90 out of the School Fund, and the Department 
will add £90 out of the Education (Scotland) Fund. 
This power is not limited to sixty-five years of age ; it 
may be given at any age of retiral. In the case of 
teachers who have accepted the Act the problem works 
out slightly different. ‘Take the case of the same teacher 
—if he has accepted. There are then three contribu- 
tories. His pension out of the Superannuation Act is, 
say, £60. The Board may give £60, then the Depart- 
ment will give £60. It will be noticed that the teacher’s 
own contribution through the Annuity Fund is counted 
This should be adjusted. Another point, 
and one which will no doubt be fought in the second 
reading, is that it is not compulsory on School Boards 
to give anything. It is optional, and in the event of 
the School Board giving nothing the Department will 
give nothing. This is the weak point of the clause. 
»* Rad Sad 

"THE election for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
of the Institute takes place during the month of 

There are two candidates for the Presidency and 
two for the Vice-Presidency, though in 
the latter case only one is likely to go 
to the poll. The large increase in the 
membership of the Institute, to which I referred in 
last month’s “ Notes,” makes the result a matter of 
great doubt. The fact that one of the nominees, Mr. 
M‘Whan, is a member of the largest branch of the 
Institute, Glasgow, gives him a great advantage as 
compared with Dr. Lowson, who is a member of the 
Stirling Branch. One of the determining factors may 
be the place of next year’s Congress. Glasgow had the 
Congress so recently that it is hardly likely that they 
will be willing to undertake the work and responsibility 
of another Congress. Stirling, I believe, are quite willing 
to have it in their midst. 


»* ad ad 

T may not be out of place to give a short account 
of the careers of the candidates. Dr. George 
Lowson is a native of the county of Forfar, and was 
educated in the village school of Letham, 
and at Arbroath High School. He was 
for a short time in the office of a firm of accountants 
and stockbrokers in Dundee. In 1876 he entered St. 
Andrews University as first bursar, and during his 
university course he took first or second place in almost 
every class, and gained valuable special prizes, medals, 
and bursaries. In 1881 he graduated as Bachelor of 
Science, and in 1882 as Master of Arts, with first-class 
honours in the department of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. From 1880 to 1882 Mr. Lowson was 
assistant to the Professor of Mathematics. During those 
years he assisted Professor Meiklejohn in the prepara- 
tion of the Life of Professor Hodgson, and also of the 
many excellent school books associated with the name 

of Professor Meiklejohn. 
In 1882 Mr. Lowson was appointed mathematical 
master in the High School of Stirling, and immediately 
identified himself with the Educational Institute. From 


May. 


The Institute 
Elections. 


Dr. Lowson. 


1892 to 1894 he acted as Preliminary Examiner in 
Mathematics and Dynamics in the University of St. 
Andrews, and was one of the representatives of that 
University on the Joint Board of the Scottish Univer- 
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sities from its institution. In 1895 Mr. Lowson filled 
the post of examiner in the University of St. Andrews, 
and a second time in 1901. He was appointed to his 


Dr. Georce Lowson. 


present position— Rector of the High School of Stirling— 
in 102, and in the following year received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from his a/ma mater. In 1904 he was 
made a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and in 1906 was co-opted a member of the St. Andrews 
Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. 
During the whole of his scholastic career Dr. Lowson 
has taken an active part in the work of the Institute. 
He has been a member of the Committee of the Stirling 
Branch, and was asked to fill the Presidential chair in 
1807. For twelve years he has been a member of the 
General Committee of the Institute. In the various 
sub-committees of that body—Special, Higher Educa- 
tion, Board of Examiners—he has taken a leading part. 
He did much to elucidate the provisions of the Super- 
annuation Act. If Dr. Lowson should be elected by 
the suffrages of his fellow-members to the highest office 
the teachers of Scotland can bestow, it goes without 
saying that in his hands the best traditions of that now 
venerable body will be fully maintained. As a keen 
business man he will be able to conduct with a firm 
hand the deliberations of the committees. With the 
increasing power and usefulness of the Institute, it is 
highly essential that in the chair there should be one 
who, by diligent attention to the work of the various 
committees, has made himself fully qualified to take 


the helm. s s s 
\ | R. J. MSWHAN, headmaster of Cambuslang Public 


School, is a native of Galloway. He was edu- 

cated at the Free Church Academy, Castle-Douglas, and 
Mr. J. had as his fellow-pupil Mr. 8. R. Crockett, 
M‘Whan. the novelist. He served his apprentice- 
ship as a pupil teacher in the same school. On complet- 


ing the usual period of apprenticeship, Mr. M‘Whan 
entered the Glasgow Free Church Normal at the top 
of the list. On leaving that institution he entered on 
his life work as a teacher in Kilbarchan Public School. 
After two years in this school, he was appointed as 
headmaster of the junior department in Paisley East 
School, and was thus the first departmental master 
appointed by the Paisley School Board. Two years 
later he entered the service of Linlithgow School Board 
as rector of their grammar school and headmaster of 
the Burgh Public School. He was next appointed to 
his present position, where he has been for twenty-four 
years. For thirty years Mr. M‘Whan has been connected 
with the Institute, and has served on the Stirling and 
Glasgow Local Committees, and was chairman of the 
latter Association in 1900-1. He has also been for 
many years a member of the General Committee of 
Management, where his merits were recognised by his 
election to various sub-committees—for example, Special, 
Parliamentary and Emergency, and Education. For 
the past four years Mr. M‘Whan has been convener of 
the Parliamentary and Emergency Committee, one of 
the most important sub-committees of the Institute. 
During these years the Parliamentary work, involving 
two Scottish Education Bills and a General Election, 
demanded from the convener continuous attention, 
foresight, and adroitness. The success which has at- 
tended the emergency work in almost every county in 
Scotland—much of it of a delicate nature, and eatailing 
personal investigation—is evidence of sagacity and 
diplomacy on the part of Mr. M‘Whan. He was selected 
to represent the Institute at Cork in 1902, and at the 
York Conference with N.U.T. delegates in 1905. In 


Mr. J. M‘Wuan. 


Mr. M‘Whan the Institute would have a progressive 
President and an able administrator, who would unre- 
servedly give of his best to the service of his fellow- 
teachers. 
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\ R. ALEXANDER SMALL, who is a candidate 
. for the Vice-Presidency, is one of the coming 
young men of the Institute. He got his inspiration 
from the Glasgow Free Church Training 

“2a College, in the days of the late Dr. Mor- 
* vison. He has made his mark in the 

Scottish Class Teachers’ Association, and received the 
greater part of his training in that quarter. He has 
been associated with the E.I.8. since leaving the 
Training College, and has taken a deep interest in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the profession. In the 
General Committee of Management the knowledge and 
experience gained as Secretary and President of the 
Class Teachers’ Association were soon recognised, and 
in electing him to the following committees—Special, 
Parliamentary and Emergency, Superannuation, Class 





Mr. ALEXANDER SMALL. 


Teachers’, Charter, Rules, and Provident—his colleagues 
on the G.C.M. indicated their confidence in his judg- 
ment. He has also been convener of two of these 
committees, and is at present one of the directors of 
the Educational News. In 1905 he represented the 
Institute at the Conference in Sligo, and was the same 
year one of the Institute’s deputies to York. Mr. Small 
takes an equally active interest in the affairs of the 
local association. He has been a member of com- 
mittee for many years, and has been most assiduous 
in persuading the younger teachers to become members 
of the Institute. The brilliant success which attended 
the 8.C.T.A. Congress in Glasgow in 1904 was largely 
due to the tact and ability with which Mr, Small con- 
ducted the proceedings ; his able editorship of the Class 
Teacher is widely known to a large circle of readers. 
R. D. 


THE SCHOOL NATURE STUDY UNION. 


Tue secretary of this enterprising association has sent to us a 
preliminary notice of the Summer Programme of Nature Study 
Rambles for Teachers in or near the Metropolitan District. 
These outings will take place on Saturday afternoons, and each 
party will be accompanied by a competent leader. Full details 
will be supplied on application to the honorary secretary, 


Mr. H. E. Turner, 1 Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, 8. E. 


‘spicuous by their absence. 
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THE N.U.T. AT OXFORD. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 


‘* Know ye her secret none can utter ? 
Hers of the book, the tripled Crown ? 
Sti/l on the spire the pigeons flutter, 
Still by the gateway flits the gown ; 
Still on the street from corbel and gutter 
"aces of stone look down.” 
Easter Monday. 
Tuvus “Q.;” and if he, knowing and lov- 
ing every lineament of his a/ma mater, 
and gifted beyond common men with 
the mayic of words, cannot utter her 
secret, what folly for a mere weekly 


sojourner—an alien from a distant 
academe—to attempt the task! But 
though no one may formulate Ox- 





ford’s secret, her charm is palpable, and 
makes an insistent appeal to every 
man and woman who reveres the past and has a touch 
of imagination wherewith to repeople the ancient shrines 
that possess and infold the city. Hundreds of elemen- 
tary teachers treading hallowed stones in timeworn 
quadrangles, peeping into cool, sequestered halls where 
the counterfeit presentments of great alumni look down 
upon them, lingering in the chapels, those miracles of 
stone which ages big with faith wrought gloriously, or 
wandering dreamily amidst trees and turf boasting a 
lineage which a duke might envy, have been fully 
sensible of the charm of Oxford, and though tongue-tied 
to express it, have nevertheless been constrained to say, 
“Tt is good for us to be here.” Few members of the 
N.U.T., I think, explored the colleges during Easter 
week without a strange wistfulness, a poignant regret, 
that in their green and salad days the gates of a gener- 
ous culture were barred tothem. Lucretius told us ages 
avo that from the midst of the fountains of pleasure 
there rises something of sadness which torments us amid 
the very flowers ; and so it was with many a representa- 
tive at Oxford. But mingled with the momentary sad 
ness there was a very lively satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every year the ancient universities are becoming 
more and more accessible to the lad of yarts, however 
humble his origin or straitened his circumstances, The 
new democracy —of which we heard much during the 
week, and of which we have, in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
tine phrase, made ourselves the captain and guides— is only 
tolerable, only hopeful, when instinct with an aspiration 
for the fine flower of the best and highest culture attain- 
able. Many a teacher will go back to his schoolroom 
refreshed and stimulated by his meditations amongst 
the academic surroundings of a city consecrated to 
learning ever since the far-off days when the Scholar 
King went into residence eight centuries ago. 
* * * * * 

Conference met in the Town Hall, a noble modern 
building, well worthy of a city of architectural glory. 
A June day had strayed into April, and happily during 
the week the customary “showres sweete” were con- 
The great hall was packed 
from floor to ceiling with an enthusiastic crowd when 
the proceedings commenced with the arrival of the 
Mayor, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Lord 
Bishop, and a host of other notabilities, civic and aca 
demic. The Mayoral welcome was heartiness personified, 
and so was that of the University, happily voiced by 
the Vice-Chancellor, who, as a poet of no mean renown, 
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prettily spiced his speech with some happy phrases that 
still linger in the memory. Oxford, he told us, was the 
home of many philosophies. We might be Platonists or 
Aristotelians, and we might practise some of those ancient 
philosophies —the philosophy of the Porch, for example 

in the college entrances or lodges, or the seductive philos- 
ophy of the Garden, or the peripatetic philosophy of the 
Walk —a piece of sound advice that was largely followed 
during the week by many of those who perceive a joy in 
the blossoming almond trees not to be extracted from the 
Union balance-sheet, proposals to reduce the size of the 
Executive, or denunciation of West Ham. The Vice- 
Chancellor was most cordially cheered when he declared 
that Oxford fellows welcomed the members of the N.U.'T. 
as colleagues in a common profession, The Bishop of 
Oxford, who followed Viscount Valentia, M.P. for the 
city, received a rousing welcome, especially from the 
Voluntary teachers ; and a counter-demonstration took 
place when Dr. Massie succeeded. The Bishop uttered 
a warning against the recognition as progress of “the 
mere multiplication, and mostly the exhilaration, of the 
conditions of life.” He quoted a French epigrammatist 
with moditied approval—* Congress and progress, words 


The Oxford Town Hall in which the Conference was held. 
Thirteen years ago, before this hall was built, Conference 
met in the Examination Schools. 


that rhyme, and rhyme is reason ”—and assured us that 
there is no real progress except in the development of 
happiness in ourselves. One evidence of progress he 
did see, and that was in the deeper appreciation, almost 
everywhere apparent, of beauty in nature and in art. 
Dr. Massie was untrammelled by reservations in his wel- 
come, and some of his dicta went straight to the hearts 
of his audience. He was loudly cheered when he said 
that “education was all one building, and the great 
artiticers who worked in the higher rooms, with the 
equally great artificers who worked in the lower rooms, 
if they were not in one union, were, at any rate, one 
communion of fellowship, of earnest educational souls.” 
Three things, he went on to say, were needful to secure 
an honourable and honoured position for all teachers — 
competition, dignity, and freedom; not freedom on 
paper, but freedom in reality. 


+ * * + * 

Mr. T. P. Sykes, the retiring President, was entrusted 
with the motion of thanks, and it is no compliment to 
say that he acquitted himself most worthily. There were 
force and sense, and, what is sometimes absent from the 


speeches of Union leaders, good taste in his words of 
acknowledgment. His references to Matthew Arnold—- 
“one of Oxford’s greatest sons, philosopher, poet, school 
inspector if they liked ”—and to the University success of 
scholars from the common schools of the country, and 
especially from Bradford, were both graceful and oppor- 
tune. A misquotation of Dr. Massie as desiring to bring 
the coping stone and the foundation stone of education 
nearer together convulsed the audience by the picture of 
utter ruin which it called up. Mr. Tom John—who, by 
the way, had already received a very tangible recognition 
of his services to Welsh education on the preceding 
Saturday evening, in the hall of Jesus College, where 
Welsh fervency found a congenial mi/iew—seconded, and 
pleaded for the establishment of a Faculty of Education 
in the University. Responses from the Mayor and the 
Vice-Chancellor followed, and the visitors took their 
leave, Conference upstanding according to its wont. 
* * * * * 

Then came the formal opening of the Conference 
and the installation of the new President, Mr. Arthur 
Pickles, B.A., of Burnley. Rarely has a happier and 
more graceful tribute been paid to a retiring president 
than that which fell from the lips of Miss Cleghorn. 
Very properly, she ascribed much of the credit for Mr. 
Sykes’s success to Mrs. Sykes. Cherchez la femme, Miss 
Cleghorn ingenjously reminded us, sloughed its saturnine 
import when it crossed the Channel. Mr. Goldstone— 
wh» was conspicuous later in the week in securing the 
formation of a teachers’ Socialist organisation—followe« 
acceptably. ‘There was a brief response from Mr. Sykes, 
and the way was clear for the deputations, which in 
cluded representatives from the Teachers’ Guild, the 
National Association of Headmasters, the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, the Lrish Teachers’ Organisation, 
the Belgian Teachers, and the Co-operative Union. 

* * * * * 

Conference assembled in the afternoon to hear the 
Presidential address. The hall was well filled, though 
many found the colleges, Christ Church meadows, and 
the river more alluring. Mr. Pickles won golden 
opinions for his deliverance, and during the week we: t 
on from success to success. By general consent he was 
acclaimed on all hands as one of the most culture:, 
ready, and tactful presidents the Union has ever known. 
Detailed reference need not be made here to the Pres’- 
dential address. Every newspaper has quoted it mcre 
or less fully, and most journals have commented on it in 
their leading columns. Friend and fce alike have re- 
marked on the fine temper, the in partial outlook, the 
whole-hearted and single-eyed zeal which charact: rised it. 
Mr. Pickles’s attack on the Secondary administration of 
the Board of Education was vigorous and unsparing, 
and he roundly denounced what Mr. Yoxall later in 
the week called the “snobbish and caddish character ” 
of the prejudice which the Secondary officials seem to 
harbour against the Primary teacher. Conference was 
not slow to recognise the incisive but eminently fair 
criticism of Mr. Pickles; but his greatest triumph was, 
in my opinion, his sp!endid refutation of the Biblics! 
reminder that a prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country. On the platform, during the celivery 
of the address, was a deputation, consisting of the Mayor, 
the Member of Parliament for the borough, the chair 
man of the Education Committee, and other members 
of the City Council of Burnley. In all my experience 
of Conference—and it now extends to more than a 
score of years-—I never met with a more remarkable 
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expression of local esteem. The honest pride of these 
gentlemen in the success of their fellow-townsman, 
the generous enthusiasm which had impellel them to 
travel to Oxfoid in order to participate in the function 





Magialen College loomed large during Easter week, because its 
President, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, played an 
important part in the Conference proceedings. Magdalen is 
famed all the world over for its splendid choir, which during 
the week entranced crowds of visitors by its superb sing- 
ing. The organist is Dr. Varley Roberts, an old student of 
York Training Colle; e. 


of his instalment, were as pleasing as they were unique. 
Mr. Maddison, M.P., and the Mayor (Mr. Hartley 
Emmott) had an.opportunity of speaking, and both 
suo more paid tributes of which Mr. Pickles may well 
be proud. Later in the day the Burnley teachers were 
entertained to dinner by their civic masters, and as 
I listened to speech after speech lauding the multi- 
tudinous virtues of Burnley, I was reminded of Pope’s 
classification of all human beings into men and women 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Similarly all the 
habitations of men were classified by the speakers into 
cities, towns—and Burnley. That Mr. Pickles left 
Oxford with his hat still fitting his head speaks much 
for his impregnable modesty. 
* * * * * 


The new Vice-President, the announcement of whose 
election followed, is Mr. W. A. Nicholls of Plumstead, 
who romped home with 25,195 votes against 5,671 cast 
for Mr. Flavell of Birmingham, the second on the list. 
Mr. Nicho'ls is a London assistant, and the second of his 
order who has attained the dignity of the Vice-Presi- 
dential chair. There was a touch of irony ‘n his speech 
of ackncw!edgment when he referred to the N.U.T. as 
a body which did not consider age and experience a 
barrier to promotion. Mr. Nicholls is a capable and 
practised speaker and a far-seeing counsellor, and those 
who know him best consider that the Union’s fortunes 
are safe in his hands. 

* * + + + 

Various subsidiary meetings took place in the evening. 
Mr. Gray spoke excellently to the “ Rurals,” and made 
a powerful plea for smaller classes and well-qualitied 
teachers in the village schools, and Mrs. Burgwin 
faithful as ever to the benevolent side of the Union’s 
work —delivered a most interesting and highly appre- 
ciated lantern lecture on “The Orphanages.” 


uw 
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Tuesday. 

The temperance breakfast—wh'ch, thanks to the 
sourtesy of the Dean and the Fellows of Christ 
Church, took place in Wolsey’s historic hall-was a 
great success. Mr. Theodore Neild’s powerful address 
well deserved the encomiums which Mr. Yoxall and 
other speakers lavished upon it. The presence of the 
famous Dr. Murray—he of the Ox‘ord Dictionary ‘ame, 
and once upon a time an elementary teacher in a 
Scottish Border village—wes greatly appreciated. [lis 
testimony to total abstinence as the regimen for the 
student must have carried conviction to all his hearers. 

* ~ + * + 

The third session will rank as one of the most inter- 
esting in the annals of Conference, It opened with a 
thorough'y educational resolution condemning the in- 
ordinate size of the classes in most elementary schools. 
The speakers to the resolution, of course, found them- 
selves preaching to the converted. Both Mr. Steer 
and Mr. Allen Croft made interesting speeches, as also 
did Mr. A. W. Dakers, who desired to amend the 
resolution by an instruction to the Executive to en- 
deavour to secure the co-operation of the Trades 
Congress, t'e Labour Representation Committee, and 
other similar societies in bringing about this most de- 
sirable reform. Mr, Powell had the sympathy of Con- 
ference in his endeavour to extend the resolution so 
as to include the case of the rurals. Resolution, addi- 
tion, and amendments secured the approval of Cen- 
ference, and the agitating subject of West Ham was 
immediately introduced, 

* + * * + 

As everybcdy knows at this time of day, the West 
Ham Education Authority is applying to nearly five 
hundred certificated teachers a scale of reduced salaries 
based, to quote, the somewhat clumsily-worded resolution, 
“upon an inequitable system of grading, having retro- 








Christ Church Hall was the scene of two functions during the 
Conference week—the temperance breakfast and the Confer 
ence dinner. Its roll of famous graduates is unrivalled, and 
inc ludes no less than eight prime ministers in the 19th cen- 
tury alone. It is the college of Sir Philip Sidney, John 
Locke, John Wesley, Lord Mansfield, and John Ruskin. 
Our illustration shows Tom Tower, which contains ‘‘ Great 
Tom,” the bell which rings “he curfew at nine every evening 
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spective action, and injurious to the efficient and cordial 
carrying on of the schools, all for the sake of saving an 
amount equivalent to one penny ii the pound of rateabke 
value.” Mr. Sharples, who moved the resolution, was 
very vigorous, and was lowlly applauded, as also was 
the new Vice-President, who seconded in a clear and 
After a disclaimer by Mr, Hearn 
ou behalf of the Authority, of which he is chairman, 
West Ham was emphatically and unanimously con- 
demned, The sequel came on Thursday morning at 
the extra private session, when, after a poll, the Execu- 
tive was empowered, under certain conditions, to make 
a levy for the purpo:e of pursuing an aggressive policy. 
The Union by a vast majority---25,272 to 11,940—has 
thus endorsed the tenets and practices of Trades Union- 
ism pure and simple. Ammunition has been provided 
for the Union's “big revolver,” and already it is being 
presented at the head of the offending Authority. 


convincing speech. 


+ + + + * 


Another really educational question was introduced 
by Mr. Cullum, who asked Conference to proceed with 
its protests, and register its emphatic dissent from the 
policy of the Board of Education in lowering the stand- 
ard for the scholarship and certificate examinations, and 
in introducing regulations for the training of teachers 
which seriously handicap students who desire to obtain 
It is gratifying to note that this 
resolution received the largest number of votes for inclu- 
Mr. Hatton, an Oxford 
graduate, in seconding, perceived in the degradation of 
teachers’ examinations an attempt to introduce a lower 
type of teacher at an inferior salary. There was much 
sound sense in his plea that teachers ought to have a 
voice in deciding the qualifications for entrance to their 
The medical profession largely, and the 
legal profession wholly, “ brand their own herrings,” and 
there is no reason why the corporate bodies of teachers 
should not do likewise. Probably, however, this power 
will never be secured until teachers pay for their own 
professional training. The resolution was not put to 
the meeting, as the time had now arrived when the 
agenda was to be suspended for the purpose of congratu- 
lating Dr. Macnamara on his new honour. 


university degrees. 


sion in the Conference agenda, 


own profession, 


* * * * * 

The appearance of the new Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, was the signal for a great outburst 
of cheering. It was clear that every representative 
regarded Dr, Macnamara’s promotion as an 
honour conferred upon the profession at large, as well 
as the wllearned reward of a politician of capacity, 
perseverance, and courage. The cheers which greeted 
him were not merely a striking testimony to the personal 
satisfaction of old colleagues in‘all parts of the country, 
but a recognition of the principle that henceforth there 
is no pupil-teacher in the land who does not carry a 
ministerial portfolio in his knapsack. Dr. Macnamara, 
by foreing his way into the Ministerial circle, has demon- 
strated the fact that there is Parliamentary and adminis- 
trative ability of the highest order in the ranks of those 


present 


who have struggled year in year out to secure a tardy, 
and not yet adequate, public recognition. ( 
was in the mood of a happy family party gathered to do 
honour to one of its distinguished members—all rejoicing 


Conference 


in his success, all anticipating greater successes in the 
future, The President, in the happiest of his many happy 
speeches during the week, struck the first note of the 
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congratulatory chorus. Emerson had well said that an 
institution was the length and shadow of one man, and 
all history resolved itself into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons. In the history of the N.U.T. 
no name stood out more prominently than that of Dr. 
Macnamara. His elevation to the Treasury bench was 
another apt illustration of the saying that “he who will 
work and dare shall rule.” Illustrating Dr. Macnamara’s 
remarkable power of swaying Conference, Mr. Pickles 
quoted the answer of Thucydides to Archidamus when 
asked whether he or Pericles were the better wrestler : 
‘‘When I throw him he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spectators to believe him.” The allu- 
sion to Pericles was particularly apt—as, indeed, were all 
Mr. Pickles’s references. 
* * * * * 


The resolution of congratulation was moved by Dr. 
Macnamara’s fidus Achates and fellow pupil-teacher Mr. 
Jackman, who was humorous in an unusual degree. His 
reference to the early days when Dr. Macnamara wrote 
his love-letters for him and he in return worked Dr. 
Macnamara’s quadratics was most amusing. ‘“ When | 
heard Dr. Macnamara,” said the speaker, “introducing 
in the House of Commons a complicated measure for the 
unification of London’s rates, I realised how well I had 
taught him his quadratics. He was not so successful 
with my love-letters, for the lady to whom they were 
addressed never became Mrs. Jackman.” Conference 
cordially endorsed Mr. Jackman’s belief that Dr. Macna- 
mara, like Mr. Micawber, would never desert his old 
love. Though he had gone from amongst them, the 
principles of the N.U.T. would still be dear to him ; and 
education would still be his debtor, though he had for a 
time left the educationa! arena. It was a happy thought 
to associate Mrs. Burgwin with the resolution, for she 
has always gloried in being a sort of fairy godmother tc 
“this wonderful boy.” Mrs. Burgwin begged the mem- 
bers of the N.U.T. not to be envious of the idol which 
they had set up—-not, I suppose, to be like those savage 
tribes who beat their gods, Let them stand by the man 
they had selected from the ranks and helped on towards 
a pinnacle of fame. 

* * * * * 

“ Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves,” says the old 
proverb. Leaves and fruits were evidently to form Dr. 
Macnamara’s farewell garland, for the President next 
proceeded to hand to Mrs. Macnamara a cheque for 
£600—the outcome of an appeal for subscriptions— 
wherewith to acquire the title-deeds of “Clontarf.” The 
whole audience rose as Mr. Pickles made the presenta- 
tion, and Mrs. Macnamara was loudly cheered as she 
rose to acknowledge the gift. Her little speech was 
delightful. It was humorous, graceful, and unatfectedly 
sincere. “This is not a farewell,” she said, “although it 
is a leave-taking of much that has been part of both our 
lives. It simply means that for the present we are to 
walk on the other side of the way, but the paths between 
us are parallel, and there is no impassable barrier.” 
* * * * * 


Dr. Macnamara’s rising evoked a tremendous outburst 
of enthusiasm, and the whole audience broke into “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow!”—-that miserable iteration which 
serves the British people for its highest pwan of praise. 
Obviously touched by the warmth of the demonstration 
and the significance of the occasion, Dr. Macnamara was 
nevertheless able to reply in a characteristic speech. As 
every body expected, he made the obvious retort to Mr. 
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Jackman’s depreciation of his powers as a vicarious 
writer of amatory epistles: “If love-letters alone cou'd 
have won success, the lady in question would have been 
Mrs. Jackman to-day.” He was equally humorous over 
the new power to enforce discipline vested in Mrs. Mac- 
namara by the Union’s gift of a house. Then he turned 
to higher things, and begged his hearers to fulfil the 
admonitions of the beautiful prayer with which the 
House of Commons opens its daily labours—“ to lay 
aside all private interests, prejudices, and partial affec 
tions, seeking only the public well-being.” His work at 
the Local Government Board lay with social problems 
outside the school, 
and in the solution of 
these he pleaded for 
the enormous interest 
of the teachers. He 
wauted to enlist them 
in the cause of the 
child both before it 
came to school age 
and when it had 
earned exemption to 
enter the labour mar- 
ket. The teachers 
came from the people, 
knew their failings, 
intimately appreci- 
ated their needs, and 
deeply syimpathised 
with theiraspirations, 
The whole speech was 
a worthy swan song 
to a great Union 
career. With the an- 
nouncement of Hast- 
ings as the next Con- 
ference town the ses- 
sion came to a close. 
+ * 

The first private 
session on Tuesday 
afternoon was mainly 
devoted to the adop- 
tion of the annual 
and other reports, to 
receiving the state- 
ment of the examin- 
ers of accounts, who 
once more warned 
Union that its 
financial position was 
unsatisfactory, and 
to questions of re- 
organisation whereby 
the membership of 
the Executive shall 
be reduced to thirty-six, and Conference shall be- 
come more of a deliberative assembly and less of 
a mass meeting than it is at present. Mr. Hole 
hul charge of the motion for the reduction of the 
Executive, and on a poll received the support of an 
almost two to one majority. Mr. West moved an act 
of ‘“self-immolation” on the part of the Conference 
which would reduce that body from 2,895 to 1,502; 
but Mr. Cook’s amendment, which would give a Con- 
ference of 1,719 on the present membership, was ulti- 
mately adopted, 


the 


Dr. MacnaMarRa, M.P. Mr. 
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The evening was devoted to a variety of entertain- 
ments. The Benevolent and Orphan Fund held its 
annual meeting ; the ladies held a delightful “ At Home” 
at Balliol, where a musical programme of great merit 
was presented ; the Non-Collegiate Certificated Teachers 
forgathered to assert the rights and preserve the privi- 
leges of their order; the college reunions filled many a 
hostelry with song, speech, and smoke, and the pub- 
lishers’ representatives dined together at the Clarendon. 


Wednesday. 
Wednesday morning saw the Sheldonian crowded with 
representatives eager 
to assist at the func- 
tion of conferring the 
honorary degree of 
Master of Arts upon 
Messrs, Pickles and 
Yoxall and Dr. Mae 
namara, The hand 
some theatre was de- 
signed by Christopher 
Wren, and presented 
by Archbishop Shel- 
don to his university 
more than two and a 
quarter centuries ago 


in order that the 
buffooneries of the 
terra filius, the 


licensed jester at the 


“Act” when new 
masters were ad- 
mitted to their de- 
grees, should no 
longer perform — in 


the consecrated pre- 
cincts of St. Mary’s! 
The Nlius 
has long departed 
to that limbo from 
whence no butloon 
returns, and his mod- 
ern representative 
is the facetious 
undergraduate who 
oceasionally from the 
marble gallery emits 
a witticism that duly 
goes the- round of 
the papers. On the 
present occasion the 
occupants of the Shel 
donian were portent- 
ously decorous, and 


terra 


PICKLES. Mr. Yoxauu, M.P. 


occupied the  half- 
hour of waiting in 


admiring the Apotheosis on the painted ceiling and the 
twin rostra with the lictors’ fasces, At length came the 
Bedels with their “ pokers,” escorting the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Public Oxator, and the other members of Convocation 
to their seats in the semicircle. The Vice-Chancellor in the 
usualacademic formula, punctuated by much raising of caps, 
announced the business of Convocation—natnely, to confer 
the degree Magister in Artibus on Arthurus Robertus 
Pickles, Jacobus Henricus Yoxall, and Thomas Jacobus 
Macnamara. Then the Bedels departed, and speedily 
re-entered, shepherding the three recipients of the degrees 
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habited in gown and hood. Dr. Merry, rector of Lincoln 
and Public Orator-—an enthusiastic Latinist who still 
preserves the old Oxford tradition that Latin should be 
a spoken as well as a written language—then delivered 
ore rotundo, and amidst unwonted attention, a general 
eulogium on the N.U.T. In the course of the general 
address the Orator quoted Juvenal’s well-known tribute 
to the men of old, “ who held that a preceptor should be 
regarded in the light of an honoured parent.” This lofty 
view in those days was but a “pious opinion.” In the 
present age it might with justice be said that a proper 
consideration for the welfare of the teacher, for his dignity 
and freedom, and for the care of him after his working 
days and of those whom he might leave behind him was 
regarded as a matter of the highest importance. The 
University of Oxford felt the most profound sympathy 
with the Union's work, and welcomed the opportunity 
of giving public expression to its sympathy. Then fol- 
lowed brief tributes to the three new graduates. After 
each oration the formula of admission was pronounced, 
and the graduates shook hands with the Vice-Chancellor. 
The ceremony was soon over, and diligent representatives 
hurried to the Conference chamber, where the inter- 
rupted proceedings were resumed. The three new masters 
marched up the hall and mounted the platform amidst 
thunders of applause. A congratulatory resolution was 
proposed in florid terms by Mr. Gray, who thirteen 
years ago was the recipient of a similar honour. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Yoxall made his first and last speech at Conference 
in a vigorous demand that the report of the Consultative 
Committee on Higher Elementary Schools shall be with- 
drawn. He called the Union to a new crusade for fair 
and equal opportunities on behalf of the children who 
passed from elementary schools into secondary schools. 
In all his experience he had never known such a report. 
Witnesses were quoted saying most offensive and untrue 
things, though their names were withheld and the full text 
of their evidence was suppressed. In calling for the 
withdrawal of the report they were not opposing higher- 
grade schools, but were declaring that they would nt 
have such schools regarded as the whole and only proper 
provision of secondary education for the working-man’s 
child. They believed in a scheme of scholarships, but 
first they must magnify and glorify the upper classes of 
the ordinary elementary school. The resolution was, of 
course, carried unanimously. Then came Mr. Jackman, 
with a motion calling attention to a serious omission from 
Mr. M‘Kenna’s Education (Special Religious Instruction) 
Bill. The Bill did not include clauses providing for 
compensation to teachers in schools which would be 
closed by the operation of the Act contemplated. Mr. 
M‘Kenna’s bantling was vigorously denounced as a 
“stupid Bill,” which the Government would have been 
wise not to touch, Subsequent speakers spoke in a 
similarly denuneciatory manner, but an attempt to carry 
an amendment denouncing the Bill in toto was negatived, 
and the original motion was carried by a large majority. 
After a large number of unopposed resolutions had been 
rushed through, the usual votes of thanks to the local 
Conference officials were presented, and the retiring 
President received the customary illuminated address. 

+ * * + * 

The second private session on Wednesday afternoon 
was largely attended, as important matters of domestic 
polity were down for discussion, The resolution modi- 
fying the rights and duties of the County Associations 
was moved by Mr, Sykes, and provoked some sharp 


debating, with the result that the proposal to appoint 
a Tenure Committee in connection with each County 
Association was negatived, and finally the “ previous 
question” was moved aud carried with regard to the 
whole of the resolution, the subsequent poll fully en- 
dorsing the show of hands. Then came certain recom- 
mendations with regard to the expenses of members of 
the Executive, and Mr. Jackman was permitted to move 
approval of the Executive’s proposal for the amendment 
of the Superannuation Scheme now in force. Amend 
ments with the object of making superannuation allow- 
ance proportionate to salary and length of service, and 
to permit optional retirement at sixty for men and fifty- 
five for women, were hopelessly lost. The poll on Mr. 
Jackman’s resolution revealed the Conference as practi- 
cally unanimous, the figures being :— For, 40,100 ; against, 
1,445. 
* * * * 

Wednesday evening was devoted to the social side of 
Conference. The official dinner was held in the magnifi- 
cent hall of Christ Church, the crowning architectural 
glory of Wolsey, who, as the Vice-Chancellor reminded 
his hearers, was the most remarkable figure who had 
ever passed from the schoolmaster’s desk to the Senate. 
But as grandeur usually means isolation, so sociability 
in such historic and academic surroundings spells frigidity. 
The dinner, I understand, was little better than weari- 
ness of the flesh. The old epigram about Dr, John Fell 
—once upon a time Dean of Christ Church— 

** T do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell ”— 

applied also to the dinner. The speeches were of the 
full-dress, not to say the grandiose order ; few speakers 
dared to utter even a mild witticism with the painted 
eyes of august churchmen, statesmen, and philosophers 
glowering down on them; and—tragedy of tragedies 
no smoking was allowed. Elsewhere, however, there 
was no trace of academic solemnity; and there were 
certainly sweetness and light at the concert in the Town 
Hall. ; 

Thursday. 

I have already referred to the private session on 
Thursday morning. Thursday afternoon, according to 
ancient custom, is devoted to a demonstration on behalf 
of the teachers’ charities. On the present occasion the 
gracious presence of the Duchess of Albany was secured, 
and a most inspiring meeting was the result. Repre- 
sentatives filed by to present their purses, and the total 
subscription amounted to nearly £20,000. 

* * * * * 

The Oxford Conference, thanks to the glorious sur- 
roundings and to the lovely weather, partook largely of 
the nature of a prolonged picnic, though several educa- 
tional questions of real importance came up for discussion. 
Not the least useful of these discussions took place at 
the Randolph Hotel on Thursday evening, when a large 
number of directors, organising secretaries, chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of educational committees, assembled 
to confer on the vital question of the training of teachers. 
Nevertheless there is too little real educational discus- 
sions at these Conferences. Is it too much to hoje that 
when the Birrells have ceased from Birrelling and the 
Hallowells from halloing that the members of the N.U.T. 
will give their minds and hearts to fuller discussion of 
the vastly importan’ problems confronting them daily in 
the classroom? Sectional meetings, [ understand, are to 
take place at future conferences; why not a strict'y 
educational section ? 
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IMPRESSIONS OF, EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


BY ALBERT E. ROBERTS, M.A., LONDON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


II. 
“THIS month we will survey the various types of 
American school, with a view to seeing wherein 
they differ from those of our own country. 

The course in the elementary school extends over a 
period of eight years, and is designed for children be- 
tween the ages of six and faurteen—the first four grades 
being usually called the primary grades, and the last 
the grammar grades. The child can enter at the age 
of five, for the kindergarten is now a recognised and 
essential part of the school system. The American 
kindergarten has, in my opinion, three or four points in 
its favour which are worthy of consideration. First, 
the school hours are from nine to twelve, there being 
only one session a day. Three hours are certainly 
enough for the child and enough for the teacher. Any 
one who knows anything of teaching such young chil- 
dren is convinced that the strain is such that efficient 
teaching cannot be maintained for a longer period than 
three hours a day. An inspector would probably, in 
the afternoon, find most of the children of an English 
elementary school between the ages of three and five 
peacefully asleep, unless, perhaps, his footsteps were 
heard in the building some five minutes previously. 
From the point of view of both teacher and child five 
hours are an educational blunder. In the second place, 
the rooms in which the children are taught in America 
are specially built for kindergarten purposes. They 
are artistic, comfortable, bright, and cheerful—furnished 
in harmony with child life. Thirdly, a teacher is usu- 
ally responsible for not more than about fifteen children 
in a kindergarten. Fourthly, no elements of reading, 
writing, or number are introduced as with us. 

In the primary grades reading and writing are made 
the most prominent parts of the curriculum, but the 
progress made in these and other subjects in the lower 
part of the school, as was pointed out by members of 
the former Commission, does not seem to be main- 
tained in the higher grades. It is comparatively seldom 
that any science, algebra or geometry, French or Latin, 
is done. There is, however, an attempt being made in 
the larger towns to bring the work in the elementary 
school in closer touch with that of the high school. 
In Baltimore, for example, the promising children—that 
is, those that are likely to graduate to the high school— 
are drafted to three preparatory centres for instruction 
in some of these subjects during the last two grades. 
Such instruction is necessary if the pupil is to reap 
the fullest benefits of the high school ; and the experi- 
ment should be more widely extended. Moreover, 
there is a tendency throughout the States to bring the 
elementary and high school into closer co-ordination 
by introducing into the seventh and eighth grades the 
departmental system which is universally employed in 
the high schools. The objection to the introduction of 
the departmental system into the elementary school 
is, that such specialisation is inadvisable from the 
point of view of the teacher when the work is of so 
elementary a nature. It would be better for the teacher 
to take two or three subjects rather than confine her 
attention to one. 


One cannot fail to notice what a good tone 1s, as a rule, 
maintained in the elementary school. The children 
are clean and good-mannered, and there is a spirit of 
refinement all too often absent from our own schools. 
The presence of the better-class children raises the 
status of the others to an extraordinary degree. Such 
a refining influence must be a national benefit. The 
teachers themselves, too, are cultured and refined. They 
are, it is true, nearly all women; but every visitor is 
struck by their strong personality. The superiority of 
the American teacher is due, in part, to these causes. 
First of all, she has had the advantage of the broadening 
influence of the high school, where the literary training 
is made a special feature, und must inevitably develop 
culture. Secondly, in a country where there are not 
such class distinctions as in England, the elementary 
teacher and the secondary teacher are socially the 
same; there is not that broad gulf fixed between the 
elementary and secondary teacher which must be 
disastrous to true educational advancement. 

A word or two about the organisation. There are not 
three separate departments as with us—namely, girls’, 
boys’, and infants’—often with little co-ordination 
between the lower and higher departments. There is 
but a single institution, with one principal, who is re- 
sponsible for the entire management of the school. 
Generally speaking, the largeness of the numbers of the 
pupils makes it imperative that the principal should be 
aman. Few women, it is believed, possess the requisite 
executive ability for such positions. The assistant 
teachers are usually women. I spoke last month of the 
effeminating influence of exclusively women teachers 
for boys, and my impressions have been confirmed by 
my later observations. Women, I have found, address 
boys of fourteen and fifteen regularly as ‘“ my dear ;” 
boys of the same age I have seen taught calisthenics 
with girls; and in one mixed class (eighth grade) a 
woman ordered the boys and girls, because they had 
been naughty, “to put their heads upon the desks and 
go to sleep.” These facts may be exceptions, but they 
show the trend of the influence. Women are too senti- 
mental. Their moral influence over boys is not suc- 
cessful. The principals themselves would gladly have 
more men, if good men were to be found ready to be 
assistants; but they, of course, prefer a competent 
woman to an incompetent man. 

With this exception, the principal has all he can 
desire. His courses of study are mapped out for him— 
often, perhaps, in a too schematic way. In the case of 
large schools he has a clerk. Beside his desk is a minia- 
ture call system. He can, by merely pressing one of 
the several buttons, communicate with any teacher or 
official in his building. Not only do the clocks and bells 
work automatically ; even the temperature is in some 
schools regulated in the same way. The indicator 
is set at seventy degrees, and the temperature remains 
there automatically. The rooms too, are, in the best 
schools, ventilated without trouble from the teacher. 
Fresh air is sucked from outside by means of rotary 
fans and forced by ducts into the classrooms, while the 
bad air is forced out by other ducts. 

Two or three important points connected with ele- 
mentary education I have omitted, and these I will 
enumerate without any regard for classification. 

1. Often every class in the elementary school has its 
class library ; there is also a school library ; and then, 
again, a very close connection between the school and 
the public library. The co-operation of the public 
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library with the school is so far-reaching in its effects 
that the public library must be considered as one of 
the most potent factors in American education. 

Text-books are provided free to the children, both 
in the elementary and the high school. This is a boon 
to both pupil and teacher. 

Museums and art galleries are frequently visited 
in school time. In New York the American Museum 
of Natural History and the New York Aquarium and 
Botanical Gardens co-operate with the schools in illus- 
trating their nature lessons and geography studies. 

The study period is a feature in all schools, a 
certain portion of time being set aside for preparation. 
In our schools the practice is more rare. 

The school aims to inculcate in the children a 
spirit of patriotism. This is necessarily emphasised 
where there is such a heterogeneous population as in 
New York. (In a single class in one town in America 
there were as many as twenty-six nationalities repre- 
sented.) The flag is to be seen waving on the school 
building. At the opening the children march in, per- 
haps to the tune of a drum-and-fife band, and, as they 
go to their respective places, pass under two flags held 
by two of the children. Then, after a portion of the 
Scriptures is read, a patriotic song is sung—perhaps the 
National Anthem—to the tune of “God save the 
King.’ The words are so inspiring that I may perhaps 
be permitted to quote the first and last verses :— 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty— 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died ! 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride ! 


From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


* Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 


The length of time the schools are open is less than 


with us. The school year never exceeds forty weeks, 
and is rarely more than thirty-five weeks ; the school 
day numbers five hours or less. About fifty per cent. 
more time is devoted to school work in Germany than 

America, for in the former country the schools are 
open, | believe, six days a week, six hours a day, and 
forty-five or forty-six weeks—that is, about sixteen 
hundred hours against America’s eight or nine hundred 
hours. The climate necessitates the schools being 
closed in July and August. 

Pupils who successfully complete the elementary 
school course are admitted to the high school upon 
the certification of the district superintendent and the 
principal of the elementary school. The work of the 
high school is designed to give a liberal education to 
those whose formal training must end with the public 
school. It also serves as a preparatory school for the 
training school, the university, and the college. Three 
types of public secondary schools are being evolved. 
First, there is the ordinary type, which offers a classical 
course and a scientific course, with or without Latin. 
Secondly, there is the manual training high school, in 
which manual training is made an integral part of the 
course of study, and is taught mainly for its educational 
value. This is really a technical school of secondary 
grade, which not only manual training is added to 
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the usual literary studies, but in which at least the 
sciences and mathematics and drawing are taught in 
their application to mechanical industry. A large 
amount of the work is practical. This technical high 
school serves as a preparatory school for the various 
professional schools, such as engineering, at the univer- 
sity, and at the same time trains students to act in such 
capacities as foremen for manufacturing establish- 
ments and superintendents of shops, by giving them 
some practical knowledge of their businesses. The 
vocational element is emphasised, but the literary and 
scientific studies are never neglected. English is com- 
pulsory in every school I have visited in the United 
States, Rhetoric—that is, the science underlying the 
art of composition—is systematically taught. In Eng- 
land the term is scarcely known. There is, in fact, more 
English teaching in the most scientific or industrial 
school in America than in the majority of secondary or 
public schools in England. A third type of high school 
that is being evolved is the commercial high school, 
where English and commercial subjects form the back- 
bone of the instruction. 

The tone of the high schools is good. There is an 
excellent spirit in the schools, due largely to the sympa- 
thetic feeling that exists between teachers and pupils 
and principal. There is practically no corporal pun- 
ishment in any school. It is the habit to deal with 
the delinquencies of children in such a manner as to 
magnify what is best in the child, to push the good 
straight to the front, to repress and restrain the evil, and 
correct it by gentle and kindly suggestion. Amid the 
financial and political corruption and the undoubted 
materialistic tendency of American life, where the dollar 
is almighty despite whatever is said to the contrary, the 
teachers in America are doing an inestimably noble work 
to refine the American youth. Besides the kindiy feel- 
ing existing between pupil and teacher, there is a 
friendly and active interest taken by the parents. 
Days are regularly arranged on which parents are 
invited to meet the staff and discuss the work of their 
children—a feature that might with advantage be ex- 
tended in our own country, especially in the elementary 
school. 

As for the work, the individuality of the child 
developed more than in this country. The child 
made a self-governing as well as a self-respecting man. 
The main differences between the courses of study in 
the ordinary high schools are caused by the introduc- 
tion of “elective” studies. Considerable latitude in 
the introduction of “ electives’ is allowed in order to 
meet local demands. There is no intense specialisation 
as with us. Generally speaking, there is no geography, 
no arithmetic. English, history, science, and mathe- 
matics form the core of the instruction. In mathe- 
matics the first year is usually devoted to algebra, the 
second to geometry; the subject is often dropped 
during the third year, and the last year is given up to 
revision. Under such conditions really advanced work 
is impossible. Similarly, in science there is generally 
a want of intensiveness; physics, botany, chemistry, 
and physiology will often be taken up each for a year. 

A boy who successfully completes the course is said 
to graduate. In order to receive his diploma he must 
gain so many points. The quality and amount of work 
represented by one period a week for one year in any 
study counts, perhaps, as one point towards a diploma. 
A full year’s work at Boston consists of twenty points 
for each of the first three years, and sixteen points in 
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the fourth year. A diploma is granted to pupils who 
win seventy-six points—Enriglish, physical instruction, 
singing, and drawing being compulsory subjects. 

Ordinarily the pupils are promoted every year or 
half-year if they do satisfactorily in the total number 
of subjects taken ; but there is a very interesting move- 
ment on foot which will, it is thought, revolutionise 
public-school education in America—namely, to pro- 
mote the individual pupil by subject and not by the 
year or half-year. By this method the individual is 

vared for. Already the system prevails in several high 
schools. 

Many of the colleges will now accept the certification 
of the principal of the high school, so that a student may 
pass to most colleges without special examination. 
Harvard and Yale, however, still require an examination. 

The majority of students finish their education at 
the high school. It is a small percentage who go to 
college ; a small percentage, too, who complete the high 
school course. There are enormous withdrawals at the 
end of the first year, due partly to poverty, where the 
services of the student are required in the support of 
the family, partly to inability to undergo the strain of 
taking up so many new subjects in the high school. 

The college entrance requirements seem to bind the 
high school down too rigidly. For instance, Cesar is 
set down for the second year in Latin, Cicero the third 
year, Virgil the fourth year. I do not remember ever 
seeing any other author in Latin studied. If Latin is to 
be of any real value, it should be begun in the last two 
grades of the elementary school. More teachers, too, 
are urgently needed with a deeper knowledge of the 
subject. The work was seldom comparable to that 
done in an English school. The colleges are, I think, 
somewhat to blame. In English, too, the tendency 
was to draw up a course entirely with the object of 
satisfying college entrance requirements. The books 
chosen for the 1909-11 course, it is true, are wider than 
in preceding years, but there seems a spirit of discontent 
among many teachers with regard to the restrictions 
imposed. Superintendents of education, the principals 
of the high schools, and the heads of the departments 
should co-operate with the college authorities in draw- 
ing up such lists. The school authorities should, in 
the interests of education, have the chief voice in the 
matter. 

Space necessitates my dealing with colleges, univer- 
sities, and training schools next month. 
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GREEK SCULPTURES AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 
THE MAUSOLEUM, A FAMOUS TOMB, ONE OF THE 
SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
Nk T is curious to reflect that tombs are among the most 
famous buildings in the world. Respect for the 
departed is confined to no one country or time; the 
desire for posthumous fame runs in the blood. In 
ancient Egypt the Pharaohs, conscious that a man 
must not leave everything to a grateful posterity, estab- 
lished their own memorials, becoming, as Sir Thomas 
Browne quaintly writes, existent in bones and “ pyra- 
midally extant.” In other words, they erected at a 
tremendous expense of their people those more than 





royal tombs, the Pyramids, where their mummified 
bodies lay in state during the centuries, until the rude 
barbarians of a later and degenerate age pierced through 
the mountainous pile, and filched the rings from the 
finger of Pharaoh himself. 

We may pass by out modern cathedrals, often the 
most graceful and most honoured resting-places for the 
illustrious dead, to consider buildings erected as memorials 
only. India can boast of her Taj Mahal, perhaps the 
most gorgeous tomb in the East. And casting back 
our thoughts into far-away times, we see other stately 
tombs, and one of special beauty and significance, the 
fame of which is undying. It has eVen given a new 
word to European languages, for in all countries a 
more than ordinarily ornate tomb, however pretentious 
and in bad taste, is styled a mausoleum. But consider 
what that word meant in the ancient world. 

In the fourth century before Christ, Asia Minor was 
under Persian rule. It was divided into provinces, each 
with its satrap or prince. One such province on the 
west was Caria, the prince of which, Mausolos, had 
transferred the capital to a beautifully situated town, 
Halicarnassus, on the sea-coast, where it was admirably 
placed for trade and naval defence. 

Here, in 353 B.c., Mausolos died, to the bitter grief of 
Artemisia, his wife. She determined to erect a monu- 
ment that should surpass the Pyramids themselves. 
From all parts of Greece architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors were invited to the royal court to draw out plans 
for a noble memorial. Tradition associates the very 
highest names in art with this splendid design, and 
experts claim to trace the craftsmanship of Skopas, 
Bryaxis, and even Praxiteles. Whatever truth there may 
or may not be in the tradition, the broken fragments 
that remain bear the impress of great sculptors. 

Two years passed, during which good progress was 
made with the building, so that already its fame was 
spreading. But then, alas, Artemisia died, it is said 
of a wasting sickness caused by an uncontrollable grief 
for her husband. It was not likely that a succeeding 
ruler should freely pay for the tremendous cost of com- 
pleting a building in honour of a former satrap; there 
was every prospect of the tomb lying incomplete and 
desolate, a memorial of failure and unaccomplished 
design. But the sculptors were artists first, men proud 
of their work, and seeing in a completed tomb fame for 
themselves and their country. They concluded their 
labour as a work of love. Its beauty, both in design 
and workmanship, became the subject for song. Travel- 
lers paid pilgrimages to it as to a shrine, carrying into 
far-off lands somewhat vague and exaggerated descrip- 
tions. Nearly four hundred years later Pliny, the his- 
torian, describes it as a rectangular building, with 
columns on all sides. Upon this colonnade rose a 
pyramid of twenty-four steps, crowned by a chariot 
with four horses. Unfortunately, Pliny was too vague. 
The only point certain from his description is that there 
was a rectangular base with columns, a pyramid above, 
and upon this a chariot. Many attempts have been 
made to restore it in imagination from these data. 
Below is one such restoration by Cockerell, an English 
architect. 

The tomb stood jealously guarded for many hundreds 
of years. Its fame as one of the seven wonders of the 
world was blown to all the corners of the earth. Trav- 
ellers turned out of their course to visit it, but their 
glowing descriptions were unluckily not definite enough 
for a plain man to understand. 
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At any rate, it still stood in the twelfth century. 
Then came silence. Whether it was overthrown by an 
earthquake, or whether it- fell through decay, none can 
tell. The Mausoleum disappears from history until, in 
1402, the Knights of St. John, casting about to secure 
strongholds around the Mediterranean, according to 
their custom, sailed up the long gulf upon the shores 
of which the lost city of Halicarnassus once stood. 
Without suspecting where they were, the knights chose 
this spot as the site of a castle. They began to build, 
finding, luckily for them, but disastrously for art. a 
heavy broken ruin deserted and forlorn in the fields 
near the sea. 

Such a chance was not to be lost. The marble pillars, 
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RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


(Lofty basement upon which rested columi s supporting a pyramid of 


twenty-four steps. On the summit the chariot group.) 


the sculptured f.iezes, the statues lying about in “ ad- 
mirable disorder,” were seized upon, broken still smaller, 
and built into walls or burnt down into lime. This 
castle of St. Peter contained many a ruined masterpiece 
lost to art for ever. 

Time rolled on; the castle began to show signs of 
weather and age, until, in 1522, the Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John gave order to De La Tourette, 
a French knight, to repair the walls. -In his report he 
tells how his builders searched the neighbourhood, and 
were gratified to find in a field near at hand some long 
marble steps, built like a platform, but nearly hidden 
from view. They cut these away, only to find there 
were still more in the deep foundations. After five 
days’ labour they came upon an underground chamber 


finely ornamented with coloured reliefs, “ which they 
admired and destroyed,” the need of strengthening the 
castle giving no place for a sentimental regard for 
antiquity. Still further, they found a small room lead- 
ing from the larger chamber. and in it a marble sar- 
cophagus. It is hardly to be doubted that Mausolos lay 
within, with gold and silver ornaments about his body. 

As the sun was setting, work was abandoned for the 
day. When the sun rose the knights hurried to ex- 
amine their find, only to discover that others, probably 
Corsairs, had not been idle during the night. The 
sarcophagus had been effectually rifled, and there was 
nothing left to do but to break it up and build it into 
the walls of St. Peter’s Castle. 

A few reliefs and a number of marble lions, 
however, were not so maltreated, but were in- 
serted as ornaments in the walls—a strange 
translation from their original use. It was 
not many vears after this that the Turks 
stormed and took the castle, which, together 
with the few houses about, they called Budrum 
—an Eastern attempt for “ Peter.” 

Occasionally a favoured traveller was allowed 
to see these inset reliefs and lions. In 1749 
an English architect, Richard Dalton, made 
sketches of them, hazarding the opinion that 
they came from the ancient Mausoleum. The 
approach of the Russian war in 1854 led the 
Turks to give further facilities to English archi- 
tects to examine the ground in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. C. T. Newton was allowed to remove 
the lions from the walls of St. Peter in 1856, 
and to search in the neighbourhood for the 
ancient site where the Mausoleum stood. The 
descriptions of hislabours and of the conclusions 
which led him to dig in a certain spot in a 
certain field make intensely interesting reading. 

Suffice to say, Mr. Newton found great num- 
bers of fragments, which were sent to the 
British Museum, where, by the exercise of un- 
ending patience and skill, they have been pieced 
together to form the present collection. And 
so, after many vicissitudes, a tomb erected 
more than two thousand two hundred years 
ago, famous in every ancient city, praised in 
song, and then overthrown by earthquake or 
time, its pillars and sculptures broken and 
built into walls, at last shows some few poor 
fragments of its pristine beauty, as the only 
material upon which we can again erect in im- 
agination one of the wonders of the world. It 
reads almost like an impossible story from the 
Arabian Nights. 


Some REMAINS OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 

We must bear in mind that Pliny’s description helps 
us thus far. The tomb was about 140 feet high, stand- 
ing upon a lofty basement, upon which rose an oblong 
structure with columns, and this again crowned by a 
pyramid of twenty-four steps, and above this a four-horse 
chariot. Judging from the great number of fragments 
stored in the large room (the Mausoleum Room) in the 
British Museum, there can be no doubt but this fine 
building was enriched with standing figures larger than 
life, with horsemen, and with numerous sculptured lions. 
In addition to these there were the sculptured friezes 
running in three separate bands, and at different heights, 
round the tomb. 
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The most important remains are those of the chariot 
group that crowned the work. These were found broken 
into a great number of fragments. One imagines the 
great work tumbling headlong from its height of 140 
feet to the marble pavement below, and begins to wonder 
that it should have been possible to collect and fit so 
many pieces successfully. It was fortunate that some 
very important fragments escaped the tender mercies 
of the Knights of St. John, otherwise Mausolos himself 
and his faithful wife Artemisia would have disappeared 
with the numerous deities crushed into lime or built 
into St. Peter’s Castle. 

Sir C. Newton discovered parts of two horses, portions 
of chariot wheels, and the two broken figures of the 
prince and princess. All these have been placed as 
nearly as possible in their relative position in the Museum, 
so that one can readily imagine the effect of the original 
standing at the top of the pyramid. 


MAUSOLOS AND ARTEMISIA. 


The two figures probably stood in the chariot, side 
by side. The head of Mausolos is undoubtedly a por- 
trait. The hair flows down in the Persian fashion, the 
beard is short and curly, the cheeks and lips are full. 
There is just a suspicion of a type less refined than the 
Greek ideal, but manly and dignified. Mausolos appears 
to be in the prime of life. The pose is easy, the weight 


resting on the right leg in such a way as to suggest 
freedom with dignity. 


The masterly design of the 
drapery, following the 
contours of the figure, 
and falling in beautiful 
folds, is eloquent of a 
master sculptor,and one, 
too, who followed the 
best traditions of Greek 
art. The figure is nearly 
ten feet in height, but its 
fine posing and its excel- 
lent proportion give it a 
lightness and a grace not 
easily combined in co- 
lossal figures. Mausolos 
probably held a sceptre 
in his right hand, while 
over his left shoulder and 
arm lay the drapery of 
his upper garments. 

Artemisia is heavily 
draped in magnificently 
composed garments, the 
workmanship of which 
recalls the exquisite drapery in the group of the Three 
Fates in the Parthenon pediment. She stands resting on 
her left leg, thus balancing and completing the design 
with Mausolos. It is uncertain what position her hands 
took, but some authorities look upon her as holding the 
reins as the charioteer, especially so as no fragments 
of a driver have been discovered. 

Unfortunately, the face of Artemisia has not been 
found. The hair is seen to be gathered in a kind of 
cap, from which small curls fall round the forehead in 
front. This was quite a Greek fashion, and in both 
figures we see only slight departures from the classical 
type. The right foot of Artemisia is beautifully carved, 
and again reveals a most accomplished sculptor. Hands 
and feet are rarely found when sculpture is recovered, so 
that this particular foot is inestimably valuable in show- 





MAUSOLOS AND ARTEMISIA, 
(From summit of the tomb.) 
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ing with what refinement the Greek artists wrought the 
extremities of their figures. 


ScuLpruRED FRIEzEs. 

An examination of the numerous fragments discovered 
by Sir C. Newton led him to conclude that there were 
three separate bands of sculptured ornament to the 
tomb. ‘The first, boldly cut because of its height from 
the ground, surrounded the highest step of the pyramid, 
thus forming a sculptured base to the chariot group. 
A second frieze, called the frieze of the order because 
of its position, ran round the flat space immediately 
above the columns. It would thus stand between the 
oblong lower portion of the Mausoleum and the pyramid 
of twenty-four steps. 

A third frieze, perhaps, was sculptured on the space 
below the base of the columns, and therefore above 
the lowest marble platform. Still there are differences 
of opinion upon the position held by these friezes, 
though almost all the authorities agree as to the second 
frieze. 

(1.) THe Frieze or THE ORDER. 

There are seventeen slabs of this fine design in the 
British Museum. Twelve were removed from the walls 
of St. Peter’s Castle, and Sir C. Newton discovered four 
more in his digging on the site. Another had found 
its way into Italy, having been probably carried away 
by some Knight of St. John blessed with a finer apprecia- 
tion than his fellows. 

Greek sculptors were extremely fond of three or four 
subjects for their friezes. These they repeated again 
and again. They were all warlike in character, and 
had to do with legend rather than exact history. Yet 
it is strange to find the same subjects selected during 
at least three centuries. One might be inclined to 
think the Greeks unimaginative and without originality, 
but the peculiarly sacred basis of their art must never 
be forgotten. There were legends which pictured the 
early settlers in Greece attacked by wild horsemen, 
who gradually assumed a monstrous form as the story 
passed from father to son; for now they began to 
appear as fierce creatures—Centaurs, half-man, half- 
horse—and Greek art, whether in sculpture or in vase 
painting, is rich with representations of the contests 
between Centaurs and Greeks. 

Another favourite theme was the legendary history 
of the contests between the Greeks and the Amazons, 
This is the subject of the Mausoleum frieze of the order. 

It is not difficult to understand why sculptors should 
choose these subjects, which gave abundant opportunities 
for skill in composition, in varying the groups of fighters, 
in expressing life and movement. It is especially in the 
last particular that the Mausoleum frieze is masterly. 

When first discovered there were traces of colour on 
the marble, the background being dark blue, while the 
flesh was red, and the drapery scarlet, Until of very 
late times it had been taken for granted that the cold, 
intellectual Greek was satisfied with the austerity of 
white marble; but modern research has conclusively 
proved the use of bright colours on their sculpture. 
In the Mausoleum frieze, the Amazons are some on 
foot, others on horseback. Armed with the axe, the 
sword, and the bow, they more than hold their own 
against the Greeks, who, all on foot, and armed with 
sword or spear, appear by no means in happy circum- 
stance. 

There are hundreds of figures, ali extremely active, 
and apparently grouped in connected series, as, for 
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instance, in the part selected below. for illustration, 
where the Amazon on horseback forms the centre, 
towards which two Grecian warriors bend violently 
from right and left. The life, the verve, expressed by 
the figures throughout the frieze, heightened by the 
flowing drapery, is tremendous. Compare it for a 
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About one hundred fragments have been found, which 
together give indications of a chariot-race galloping to 
the right. Unfortunately these fragments are badly 


damaged, but the remains are sufficient to prove the 
excellent character of the design and the freedom in 
A portion of one slab is shown below. 


act on. 





FIGHT BETWEEN GREEKS AND AMAZONS. 
(This frieze ran in a band around the tomb just above the marble columns.) 


moment with the quiet ease and dignity in the Pana- 
thenaic procession sculptured on the Parthenon fifty 
years before,* and you see at once what changes had 
crept into the ideals of Greek art. Pheidias and his 
school maintained architectural dignity by ruling out 
too much restless movement, as can be readily seen by 
considering the figures in the Parthenon pediments, 
where, if one or two figures are violently agitated, the 
others are placed in the most perfect repose to steady 
the composition. 

But in the Mausoleum the restlessness is increased 
by the space left around each Greek or Amazon, thus 
emphasising the violent action, which is still further 
forced upon the attention by the peculiarly long and 
thin forms selected by the sculptor. 

Seen from below, this beautiful band of sculpture 
(for it is instinct with delicate art) must have broken 
up the light admirably, and formed a happy contrast 
with the stately pillars and the severely simple steps 
forming the pyramid. 

The severe, exceedingly refined designs of the earlier 
and greater Greeks contrast strongly with this newer 
school. Art reflects changes in thought and feeling 
with inevitable truth. The sculptors of the Mausoleum 
have still the native skill that raised Greek art to the 
highest pinnacle, but this boisterous action in their 
sculpture reflects unerringly a restlessness and a loss 
of quiet strength and dignity proper to the older Greek 
fresh from his victories over the Persian hordes. These 
newer Greeks were working in the pay of a satrap 
ruling over a district that their fathers had wrung from 
the Eastern power. They were lesser men, and they 
write down that fact in their sculpture. 


(2.) THe CHARIOTEER FRIEZE. 


This second frieze is thought by some to have formed 
the lowest band on the Mausoleum. Ofhers, however, 
basing their judgments on the condition of the portions 
of the slabs recovered from among the ruins, are in- 
clined to think this frieze must have been out of the 
weather, perhaps running about the inner chamber dis- 
covered by De La Tourette. 


* See the /’ractical Teacher for February 1907. 


HorRSEMEN AND LIONS. 


A glance at Mr. Cockerell’s suggested restoration of 
the Mausoleum shows four horsemen, one at each corner 
of the base. They could hardly have been placed else- 
where, judging, that is to say, from their size and 
action. One very large fragment of the body of a horse 
with the legs of his rider has been recovered, and now 
stands in the Mausoleum Room. As in the friezes, the 
action is violent, the horseman pressing his legs tightly 
against the sides of the rearing horse to preserve his 





CHARIOTEER FROM FRIEZE oF CHARIOT RACES. 


(This frieze is thought to have been placed above the 
rectangular base upon which the columns rested. ) 


seat. Indeed, the only sculptures not in violent motion 
appear to have been the chariot group of Mausolos and 
Artemisia, and a number of curiously unnatural lions. 
These lions were probably kept conventional in char- 
acter as more fitting to an architectural treatment. 
Several remains are in the Museum. 





Notice.—The Editor hopes to offer shortly an interesting series 
of articles on the study of pictures of special interest to all 
engaged in teaching. 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 
BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 








Tue Raitways oF AFRICA. 


A GLANCE at the accompanying map of African 
railways, projected as well as constructed, shows 
the following five points :— 

1. The paucity of the supply. 

2. The absence of great through routes. 

3. The three main “ systems.” 

4. The numerous small “ beginnings.” 

5. The important plans for the future. 

To take brief stock of these points should not be 
without interest in these days, when commerce is ever 
on the lookout for the discovery of new, as well as the 
development of old, markets, and when county councils 
and local education authorities are time-tabling “ com- 
mercial” geography as the only branch of the science 
worth the serious study of the erstwhile “ half-timer.” 

1. The Paucity of the Supply.—This is most strikingly 
shown in diagrammatic form. 


a | 


occupation of Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, (3) the 
British annexation of South Africa. As to the first, 
note how, on the one side, Marocco, and on the other 
Tripoli, bear silent witness to French enterprise—all 
planned and carried out in the last twenty-five years. 
When, for instance, the treaty of 1881 between France 
and Tunis was signed, enacting that the French occupa- 
tion was to cease “when the French and Tunisian 
authorities recognise by common consent that the 
local government is capable of maintaining order,” 
what had the “ local government ” of Tunis done in the 
way of developing communications ? There were seven 
or eight miles of rail between Tunis and its port, Goletta. 
There were absolutely no roads. Now Tunis boasts be- 
tween five and six hundred miles of rail and nearly 
one thousand miles of roads, with a consequent security 
of travel which is indeed far to seek either in Marocco or 
Tripoli. 

In Egypt geography has naturally determined the 
railway system. There is a network of lines in the 
delta, supplemented by or converging into the long 
track of the Nile, interrupted a little by the well-known 


The Railways of the Continents. 
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15,000 miles. AFRICA. 

Africa occupies the bottom place on the list, and, as 
a matter of fact, at the present time shows a less mileage 
even than the small islands of the United Kingdom (be- 
tween 22,000 and 23,000 miles). Put in another form, 
the latter has one mile of railway to every five square 
miles of land, while Africa has one to every 750. There 
is obviously much room for expansion here, and it is 
extremely probable that the next thirty or forty years 
will see a great change in these African figures. 

2. The Absence of Great Through Routes—Nowhere 
in Africa is there a single line which, by any stretch of 
imagination, can be termed “ trans-continental.” Therein 
it may be compared with South America, though there 
connection between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso should 
not now be long deferred. At the same time it may 
be contrasted with North America, which, be it re- 
membered, was unknown to Western civilisation for 
centuries after Northern Africa had played a prominent 
part in world-history. But particular backwardness is 
bound to be the case in a recently-developed country, 
and one, moreover, in which political and commercial 
power is split up and divided as it is in Africa. Before 
through lines can be built it is necessary either that 
large tracts of the country shall be in the hands of one 
power—as in Siberia or Canada—or that a very high 
degree of civilisation shall have been reached—as in 
Europe. 

3. The Three Main “ Systems.””—These are very con- 
spicuous on the map. They are the results of (1) the 
French occupation of Algeria and Tunis, (2) the British 
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AMERICA, 


200,000 miles. Evropr. 


break of gauge between Luxor and Assuan. The most 
important extension of late has been the line from 
Berber to Port Sudan, bridging over the space which 
formerly separated the Sudan from the outer world, and 
clearing the way for further improvements. These will 
probably lie in the direction of what is known as the 
Ghezireh—the country lying between the Blue and 
White Niles, immediately south of Khartum. 

In British South Africa the interesting point to note 
is the way in which the Tfailways crowd to the eastern 
side, leaving the western typical of the greater part 
of Africa. The reason is entirely geographical. The 
annual rainfall on the east averages from twenty to 
forty inches. This decreases to the west, where it 
falls considerably below ten inches. The climate on 
the west is against vegetation, and therefore against 
human habitation—at any rate, comparatively speak- 
ing. Moreover, all the great mineral deposits, which 
have brought wealth to South Africa and necessitated 
railway building, are at present located on the eastern 
side of the centre. 

4. The Numerous Small “ Beginnings.’”’—As is natural, 
there are lines connecting certain trading districts of 
the hinterland with convenient coast ports. Many of 
them are of much interest, and will undoubtedly play 
a prominent part in the future “linking-up” of the 
continent. In fact, they may be roughly divided into 


the two sections of (1) those which will be the feeders of 
the future Cape to Cairo Railway, and (2) those which 
will eventually tap at different points the future main 
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Mav vo ILLustRATE THE RAILWAYS OF AFRICA, 


line of the Niger valley. Of the former section the 
most important at present are the “ Uganda line,” as 
it is called, bringing Victoria Nyanza within forty-eight 
hours of the sea, and the Jibuti railway into Abyssinia 
from French Somaliland. Of the second section every 
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“colony” of note (except The Gambia and the little 
republic of Liberia) furnishes examples. Those most 
forward are the two French lines connecting the Upper 
Niger with the river Senegal and with the port of Kon- 
akri, and the British Nigeria line from Lagos to Ogshobo. 
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Apart from these stand the two small railways built 
to circumvent certain falls on the Congo—namely, the 
Matadi-Leopoldville line round the Yellala and other 
falls of the lower river, and the Stanleyville-Ponthierville 
railway round the Stanley Falls oftheupper reaches. These 
will eventually form part of a Congo river system which 
will naturally allocate itself to the Cape to Cairo section. 

5. The Important Plans for the Future.—Some of these 
have already been touched upon. To summarise we 
should group them in three divisions: (1.) The Cape 
to Cairo project—the trunk line of the future conti- 
nental system. (2.) The trans-Sahara plan, from some 
Algerian terminus to Timbuktu and Lake Chad, and 
thence to the coast by numerous routes. (3.) Some 
trans-peninsula scheme from, say, Mombasa to the west 
by way of the waterways. 

No. 3 is quite nebulous at present. The Uganda 
railway is unfortunately built on a different gauge 
(metre) from that which is being used for the great 
main line (3 feet 6 inches). Possibly the first connection 
across this part of the continent may be farther south. 
As long ago as 1902 Portugal granted a concession for 
a line from Lobito Bay, near Benguella, to tap the 
copper and tin district of Katanga. This line is now 
in progress, and on its completion a communication is 
sure to be established with the Rhodesian railway push- 
ing north from Broken Hill, or over 2,000 miles from Cape 
Town, and already connecting with the Indian Ocean via 
em ayo, Salisbury, and Beira. The South African 

Company two or three years ago voted £2,000,000 for rail- 
way extension; the requisite money is therefore ready. 


Two Dirricutties IN AFRICAN RAILWAY BuILDING. 


Quite apart from political and other questions, two 
natural difficulties have always hindered railway de- 
velopment in Africa. These are (1) the “lie of the 
land”’ round the coast, which has necessitated steep 
and expensive gradients ere the interior plateaus could 
be reached; and (2) the tropical conditions of two- 
thirds of the continent, with their attendant disad- 
vantages. Here are two good examples. The main 
trunk line of Natal has to climb over three thousand 
feet at a point only fifty-eight miles distant from Dur- 
ban, and another two thousand feet some eighty miles 
farther on. As a matter of fact a large proportion of 
the railway mileage in Natal is over gradients from 1 
in 30 to 1 in 35. Compare that with the steepest gra- 
dients on the British L. and N.W.R., which range from 

in 432 between London and Crewe, | in 225 between 
Crewe and Carlisle on the main line, to 1 in 99 on 
the Central Wales line and 1 in 44 on the Merthyr, 
Tredegar, and ag ae pe | line. It is not surprising 
to learn that the Natal railway cost, in consequence, 
£15,000 per mile to build, with which figures may be 
compared those of Canada (£12,000), United States 
(£11,000), and Australia (£9,000). Indeed, the story 
goes that in the early days of the Natal railway—as 
long ago as 1860, for it boasts that it was the first 
railway on the African continent—the locomotives were 
often unable to mount the preliminary slopes out of 
Durban, and that relays of “ boys” were kept in re- 
serve to come out and “ push ” when the engines got out 
of gear! As to the tropics farther north and their 
results, Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe, in an account of the 
‘Telegraph between Port Florence and Entebbe 
(Uganda) ”*»—he was engaged at the time (1902) on 
the Anglo-German Boundary Commission west of 
Victoria Nyanza—says: “It was found impossible 


to get signals through on the section Port Florence to 
Entebbe. Originally only a telephone line, it was 
incompletely insulated. Earth currents continually 
affected the wire. Every thunderstorm in the neigh- 
bourhood, also, and an incessant crackling in the in- 
strument, indicated lightning somewhere on the line. 
Besides this, white ants destroyed the poles ; tall grass 
grew up over the wires; trees drooped their branches 
on it, or the poles took root and enclosed the wire in 
bushy growths; cattle and wild animals upset the 
poles when rotten ; grass fires damaged both the poles 
and the wire; finally, an elephant went off with half 
a mile of wire round his neck, eventually strangling 
himself after a terrified flight (forty miles away) through 
Usoga!” Now, a tele graph line is a most nec essary 


-adjunct to a railway, especially when that railway is 


the only trunk line of the district; and if it is to be 
subjected to such experiences as this one of Port Flor- 
ence and Entebbe, the line itself will suffer pretty 
considerably. The builders of the Tehuantepec rail- 
way had to use chemicals to keep within bounds the 
exuberant tropical vegetation which threatened to 
overwhelm their efforts; but they had no elephants 
to contend with ! 

Several of the minor African railways seem to be 
hardly of a permanent character, probably in conse- 
quence of these difficulties. Most of those in West 
Africa are more what we should call tramways. In 
Sierra Leone, for instance, and in Northern Nigeria, 
the gauge is only two feet six inches. The Port Nolloth 
line in Cape Colony is worked partly by mules and 
partly by steam. The Dar-es-Salim line to Mrogoro 
in German East Africa is always labouring under the 
opposite difficulties of too much or too little water. 
Still, they serve their purpose, undoubtedly, for the 
time. The Nigerian line with its Leeds rolled rails, 
narrow though they be, at once reduced the carriage 
of Government stores at Zungeru from thirty shillings to 
twelve shillings a ton, and has saved untold time and 
labour in making the new road to Kano. The Natal 
line, notwithstanding its gradients, has opened out the 
best coalfield in South Africa—namely, that round New- 
castle and Dundee. The Mombasa line has brought 
Uganda into the outer world as a possible home for 
British settlers and a probable hill station for climate- 
worn coast officials. 


Ossect Lessons in Exports. 

We commend the following two lists to any tes acher 
who wants his or her charges to “ visualise” the ex- 
ports of a country. They are the cargoes of the ill- 
fated Suevic and Jebba—the former, from Australia, 
stranded on the Lizard, Cornwall, and the latter, from 
West Africa, wrecked on Bolt Tail, Devon, both on 
March 17 this year. 


The Suevic’s cargo :— 
920 casks tallow. 
200 bales skins. 
52 bags horns. 
38 bags glue-pieces. 
1,955 bags rice meal. 
5,284 carcasses lamb. 
13 cases tinware. 
4,252 crates rabbits. 
2,000 casks. 
6,639 ingots copper. 
21,200 carcasses mutton. 


120 casks pelts. 

112 bags tin cuttings. 
7,000 bales wool. 
1,097 cases fruit pulp. 
1,960 bags wheat. 
2,441 hides. 

75 bags grass seeds. 

4,133 boxes butter. 

511 bags copper matte. 

1 box gold and sundries. 

1,942 bags (32 tons) copra. 
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The Jebba’s cargo :— 
633 cases palm oil. 4 bags kolas. 
7,007 bags palm kernels. | 22 bags gum. 
163 bags coffee. 1 cask gum. 
317 bags rubber. 1 package ivory. 
158 casks rubber. | 3,885 crates bananas. 
2,595 billets ebony. | 74 cases potatoes. 
215 bags cacao. | 4,839 bundles tomatoes. 
108 cases pine. 209 cases tomatoes. 
23 cases rubber. 20 bags cochineal. 
43 packages hides. 


Any list of more representative exports from the 
two countries concerned it would be difficult to im- 
agine. It would be a pity, too, to pick out illustrative 
items, where all are so suggestive. There is a world 
of geography in each. 


CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 
BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BRIGHTON ; 
Author of ** Makers of Europe,” ete. 


Tre COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


"T"HE Conference held during April and May has 

many points of interest for the student of the 
story of our empire. It emphasises very strongly, in 
the first place, not only the vast extent and varied 
character of Britain’s colonial possessions, but also 
their happy relations of mingled independence and 
loyalty towards the mother country. For Britain has 
never forgotten the lesson taught her by the loss of 
the American States in 1783, and the growth of her 
colonies nowadays tends to be on quite independent 
lines without undue check on her part. But there are 
several other points of individual interest. 

The rapid development of Australia is marked by the 
fact that within one hundred and twenty years of the 
first settlement made in that land we find separate 
representatives of the individual states appearing at the 
Conference. It is still more interesting, perhaps, that 
anong the colonial premiers appears General Louis 
Botha, who a few years ago was leading the Boer forces 
against us, and defeating our armies at Colenso and 
Spion Kop, and who has now taken the oath of alle- 
giance to King Edward as the first premier of the newest 
British self-governing colony, the Transvaal. Another 
colonial premier intimately associated with the Boer War 
is Dr. Jameson, the leader of the Transvaal Raid of 1895, 
now the premier of Cape Colony. 

Among the questions discussed are the vital ones of 
immigration and emigration; for while all the colonies 
want more British settlers, some have already passed 
laws excluding undesirable aliens and penniless loafers. 

The point as to whether the colonial Parliaments are 
to be allowed to send up Bills for the royal assent, of 
which the Governor, who represents the Crown, does 
not approve, is one of interest ; and of course the old 
bone of contention as to how far the colonies are to 
share in the expenses of their defence and maintenance 
is well to the fore. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE U.S.A. Fisuine Rucats. 

Colonial affairs are very much in the air just now. 
Strong feeling has been aroused in Canada as to the 
injustice of the agreement made between the United 


States on the one hand, and France and Britain on the 
other, which allows American vessels the right to fish 
for herring along the Canadian coast, and to sell them 
duty free in the States, while colonial vessels entering 
American ports on the same errand have to pay heavy 
dues. The question has been settled, as far as New- 
foundland is concerned, by the expressed determina- 
tion of that colony to hold American fishermen to their 
rights as defined in a treaty of 1818, which confined them 
to a three-mile limit on the Newfoundland coast. 

It remains to be seen what steps Canada will take in 
the matter, for the point is to get concessions for her 
own trade with the States rather than to close her 
fisheries to American vessels. 

The strong line taken by Newfoundland in the matter 
reminds us of the early history of this our oldest British 
colony. The island was discovered in 1497 by John 
Cabot, who was greatly impressed by the fact that “ the 
sea is covered with fishes, which are taken both with 
the net and in baskets weighted with a stone.” The 
thirst for finding gold which possessed England at that 
time caused the island to be neglected as mere “ codfish 
country,” until in 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert tried to 
establish a colony there. But his settlers were “ lazy 
landsmen, or sailors useless except at sea. Not a few 
of them had been taken out of English prisons, and were 
intended as servants to the colonists.” When these 
men found that the wealth of the colony consisted in 
fish in place of gold, they all combined against the 
leader of the expedition. Complaining bitterly of the 
fogs and cold, they refused to obey orders until Gilbert 
promised to let them return. He managed to persuade 
some of the colonists to try the experiment farther south, 
and set off with them along the coast; but within a 
week their largest vessel struck on a rock and was lost. 
Sick at heart, Gilbert sailed for England with the re- 
mainder of his band, and on the return journey was 
lost in his little ship the Squirrel, crying out with his 
last words to the companion vessel, “ Courage, brothers ! 
Remember we are as near to heaven by sea as by land ! ” 
Such was the ill-fated beginning of the settlement. 
Then the French stepped in and established rights of 
fishing there, which still exist in the present day. It 
was during the struggle for French Canada, which really 
began as early as 1713, when the governor of that colony 
was menacing the new English settlements with his line 
of forts, that Britain got final possession of Newfound- 
land (Treaty of Utrecht). and realised its importance as 
one of the richest of her island colonies, as well as for 
its position with regard to the French Dominion of 
Canada, which was not to fall into our hands till fifty 
years later. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE FOUNDING OF VIRGINIA. 


May 17 will be the tercentenary of the landing of the 
first settlers in Virginia, the founders of the city of 
Jamestown, whose three hundredth anniversary will 
be commemorated in the autumn with a huge exhibi- 
tion and a vast naval display. 

The emigrants started on New Year’s Day 1607, and 
were for the most part ne’er-do-weel gentlemen of the 
court, who had lost their money through gaming, and 
looked on honest labour as a degradation. During the 
whole outward voyage they quarrelled as to who should 
be their leader, and when, on landing, a certain Captain 
John Smith, a soldier of fortune and a man of great 
character and force, got himself made president, they 
did not cease to envy and backbite him. Like the New- 
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foundland settlers, they hoped to find gold in Virginia, 
and much resented the need of hard manual toil; but, 
fortunately, Smith’s influence was strong enough to 
prevail over their lazy habits, and so “ falleth every man 
to work: the council contrive the fort; the rest cut 
down trees to make place to pitch their tent; some 
make gardens, some make ships.” Moreover, he cured 
the settlers of their custom of swearing by making a 
rule that every man who used an oath should have a cup 
of cold water poured up his sleeve at night; and while they 
were engaged in building their wooden huts in some 
degree of discipline and order, he tried to win the alliance 
of the neighbouring Indians, who were much inclined 
to resent the intrusion of the “ pale faces.” The legend 


goes that by winning the goodwill of the Indian princess. 


Pocahontas he obtained the friendship of the powerful 
chief Powhatan, which stood the infant community in 
very good stead in those early days. 

Their supporters in England, little understanding the 
difficulties of the colonists, wrote complaining that huge 
sums of money were not sent back by them ; and it is 
to Smith we owe the reply which sums up the whole 
secret of colonisation both then and now. Concerning 
the newly-founded colony he wrote tersely and finally, 
“* Nothing is to be expected thence but by labour.” Thanks 
to the firm foundations laid by him, Virginia survived 
the terrible Indian massacre of 1622, and became the 
flourishing nucleus round which the rest of the Southern 
States grouped themselves; so that to some extent 
John Smith may be called the founder of the North 
American States. 

AFFAIRS IN Russi, 


By the death of Constantine Pobiedonostseff, Russia 
has lost one of her most dominant personalities. As 
“High Procurator of the Holy Synod,” he held such 
unlimited power over religious affairs that he has been 
called the “‘ Grand Inquisitor of Russia,” while his 
personal influence over the late Tsar was unbounded. 
He was practically the real ruler of Russia for twenty- 
five years, and it was he who caused Alexander the Third 
to issue the proclamation declaring “ the unshaken will 
of the Tsar to maintain his autocracy,” when the whole 
country was roused at his accession to hope for a con- 
stitutional form of government. The two forces which 
Pobiedonostseff spent his life in fighting were religious 
tolerance and representative government—“ the great 
lie of our times,” as he called its Under his rule a 
terrible state of religious persecution existed, and to 
him also is to be traced the dark period of reaction 
during the days of the late Tsar (1881-94), which 
*‘ set the steps of Russia resolutely upon the backward 
path.” The political crisis of 1905 put an end to his 
long period of influence, and he died a lonely and for- 
gotten man—the Metternich of his country and his day. 





SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL NOTES, 


BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.I.C.. BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC. 


Lorp LISTER. 


— LISTER’S eightieth birthday, which was cele- 
brated on April 5 last, is to be commemorated 
by the collection of all his scientific papers and their 
subsequent publication, together with a biography. 

It is now more than half a century since Lister, 


influenced by Pasteur’s discoveries of the origin of 
fermentation and putrefaction, began his researches on 
the cause and prevention of septic infection of wounds, 
and which resulted in the establishment of a new method 
in surgery. 

Lister’s system is based on his recognition of the fact 
that putrefactive processes are the chief danger which 
the surgeon has to combat in dealing with wounds. 
The system consists in excluding, by the use of anti- 
septics, microbes from the wounds, The antiseptics 
generally used are mercuric chloride (corrosive sub- 
limate) solution (1 in 1,000) and carbolic acid (1 in 40), 
The hands of the operator and his assistants, the in- 
struments used and the skin—or, if an accidental cut, 
the wound itself—are first sterilised by the mercuric 
chloride solution, and the wound is dressed with car- 
bolic acid dressings. 

Some of the most striking effects of this method on 
surgical practice are :—(1.) In many cases a limb may 
be preserved where amputation was formerly neces- 
sary. (2.) Many operations are now safely performed 
which, under the older methods, were not attempted; 
(3.) Mortality from injuries and operations has greatly 
diminished. For example, the deaths after major 
operations in Lister’s wards in Glasgow were reduced 
from 45 per cent. to 15 per cent., and to about 12 per 
cent. in Edinburgh when he had further developed it. 

For his discoveries and scientific attainments Lord 
Lister has received many honours. He was President 
of the British Association (1896) and of the Royal Society 
from 1895 to 1900. In 1893 he was created a baronet, 
and in 1899 was raised to the peerage. 


Caro.Lus LInn2us. 


Next month at Upsala will be celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Carl von Linné, 
the great Swedish botanist, better known under his 
earlier name of Carolus Linnus. 

His formal education began in 1714, when he was 
placed under private tuition, entering the primary 
school three years later. He showed great distaste for 
ordinary scholastic duties, and took advantage of every 
opportunity to ramble in search of plants. In 1724 
he passed to the gymnasium, and here, whilst there 
was no complaint as regards his moral deportment, his 
progress in the prescribed studies was so unsatisfactory 
that his father was recommended to apprentice him to 
a tailor in preference to giving him a learned education. 
The youth boarded with a doctor for the next year, 
who gave him lessons in physiology with great success. 

In 1721 he went to the University of Lund, and while 
studying there lodged with Dr. Stobawus, who possessed 
an excellent museum of minerals, shells, birds, and 
dried plants. In 1729 he went to Upsala, and while 
there he came upon a critique which led to the establish- 
ment of his artificial system of plant classification. 
This set him to examine the stamens and pistils of 
flowers, and becoming convinced of the paramount 
importance of these organs, he formed the idea of 
basing a system of arrangement upon them. ‘The first 
edition of his Systema Nature was in eight folio sheets ; 
the subsequent editions were in octavo; and the 
twelfth immensely enlarged edition appeared during 
the author’s lifetime. This famous system, which, 
artificial as it was, substituted order for confusion, 
largely made its way on account of the lucid and ad- 
mirable laws and comments on them which were issued 
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almost at the same time. In 1737 he completed the 
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printing of his Genera Plantarum, a volume which must 
be considered the starting-point of modern systematic 
botany. 

Some three years later he was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship at Upsala, and his lectures at the university 
drew men from all parts, the number of students rising 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred. In 1761 a patent 
of nobility was granted, and he was styled Carl von 
Linné. His arms were those now borne by the Linnean 
Society of London. 

In 1774 an apoplectic attack greatly weakened him, 
and four years later he died. He was buried in the 
cathedral of Upsala with every token of universal 
regret. His wife sold his collection of books and plants 
to Dr. J. E. Smith, the first President of the Linnean 
Society of London, and on his death in 1828 a sub- 
scription was raised to purchase the herbarium and 
library for the Society, whose property they now remain. 


MarcetLin BertueEcor. 


On March 18 there passed away one of the most 
famous of chemists, M. Berthelot. He was the son of 
Dr. Jacques Berthelot, and was born in Paris on Octo- 
ber 25, 1827. In was in 1850 that he published his 
first paper, and since then he has been responsible for 
about eight hundred papers and twenty books, some 
of the latter being, however, only summaries of pub- 
lished papers. 

In 1853 the only organic compounds that had been 
synthesised from their elements were urea and acetic 
acid. Berthelot succeeded in synthesising from their 
elements the fundamental organic compounds marsh- 
gas, methyl and ethyl alcohol, formic acid, acetylene, and 
benzene, This work overthrew the vital “force theory ” 
as applied to the non-living products of living matter. 

The problems of vegetable chemistry began to in- 
terest Berthelot in 1876, when he showed that nitrogen 
could be made to combine directly with carbohydrates 
under the influence of the silent electric discharge ; and 
later, that the microbes of the soil played an important 
part in the fixation of nitrogen in the vegetable tissues. 

Few men have united with the power to generalise, 
as Berthelot did, great quickness and tenacity in work- 
ing out detail. In his later work he had, of course, 
much help, but in his earlier years he worked single- 
handed, often passing the night in the laboratory. 

He survived the shock of his wife’s death by only 
a few minutes; and the French Government, having 
sympathy with intellectual greatness, voted a national 
funeral, which took place on March 25 in the Panthéon, 
where the remains of his wife rest beside his own. 


Propucer Gas, 


It has recently been suggested that the battleship of 
the future will be without funnels, the motive power 
being supphed by internal combustion engines driven, 
not by petrol, as in the case of motor cars, but by 
producer gas. Producer gas is a mixture of the com- 
bustible gases hydrogen and carbon monoxide diluted 
with nitrogen, and is made in the following manner. 
If carbon be burnt in an excess of oxygen, carbon 
dioxide is produced, and a large amount of heat is 
liberated. Twelve grams of carbon in burning would 
produce 97,600 calories. If now this carbon dioxide 
be passed over hot carbon, carbon monoxide is formed, 
and 38,800 calories are absorbed; so that the net 
result of changing twenty-four grams of carbon into 
carbon monoxide is the liberation of 97,600 — 38,800 = 
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58,800 calories. 
equation :— 
2C + O, = 2CO + 58,800 calories. 
In order that this excess of heat shall not be wasted, 
advantage is taken of the fact that if steam. is passed 
over red-hot carbon, hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
are produced, and heat is absorbed :-— 
H.O + C = H, + CO — 28,800 calories. 

In practice, coke is generally used, and a blast of air 
and steam blown through it. The coke is first ignited 
and air only blown through, until the fuel has reached 
a sufficiently high temperature, when steam is also 
blown in. As air and not pure oxygen is used, the 


This can be expressed by the following 


hydrogen and carbon monoxide formed will be diluted 
with nitrogen. 


NELSON’S LIBRARY. 


A books too cheap or too dear? This is a question 
4 which has been agitating the newspapers for 
nearly a year, and there have been many lengthy argu- 
ments on both sides. For ourselves, we think it one 
of those questions to which there is no short answer. 
Dearness and cheapness mean nothing in themselves. 
Their meaning comes from the circumstances of the 
bookbuyer, the nature of the book, and the whole con- 
ditions of the book’s production. Books are too dear 
when people who want not only to read but to possess 
them are met by a price beyond their ability to pay. 
They are too cheap, again, when the author does not 
get a fair return for the work of his brain, and both 
bookseller and publisher for their share in the work of 
production and distribution. 

The old way of publishing was to produce books at 
high prices in small editions. These were bought by 
a few, and a slightly larger number read them from 
circulating libraries. But such books had no real 
circulation ; it took years for them to sink into the 
national consciousness. We have changed all that 
nowadays, and become more democratic. We realize 
that there is more to be done than merely to give facili- 
ties for reading the best books. These are given by 
public libraries and by paper-backed reprints. There 
must also be some encouragement to form libraries, for 
the making of these is one of the educative forces of 
literature. 

Now this work has been in great part accomplished. 
The English classics have been reprinted in cheap and 
beautiful form by scores of firms, and from sixpence 
upwards all the great works in English letters can be 
procured. But these are books of one kind. They are 
all old, or at any rate non-copyright, books. Modern 
fiction is a shut door to those who cannot afford to pay 
the high prices demanded, or to pay a large subscrip- 
tion to a good circulating library. 

It is to remedy this genuine grievance that Nelson’s 
Library has been projected. It will give a repre- 
sentative library of the best modern fiction in attractive 
form, of a handy size, and at the lowest price compatible 
with fair dealing between public, bookseller, and author. 

The price is sevenpence per volume. What does such 
a price mean? To the publisher it stands for highly 
organized and scientific means of production. To the 
public it signifies that for a price scarcely in excess 
of that of an ephemeral magazine they can secure in a 
dainty form one of the best novels of the day. 

Next month we shall publish a full list of titles and 
authors. The issue begins on May 15. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS IN 
COUNCIL. 
CONFERENCE on this subject was held by the 
+ Federated Associations of London Non-Primary 
Teachers at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, on March 9, 
Professor J. W. Adamson in the chair. The following 
is a summary of the papers read. 
Miss Alice Gardner, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
took for the title of her paper 


Some HINDRANCES TO FHE TEACHING OF 
EnG.isH History. 


We are not quite satisfied with the methods and 


results of historical teaching in England, and most’ 


teachers at times indulge in growls at the unenlightened 
state both of our pupils’ minds and of the ways in 
which we are supposed to deal with them. Yet the 
English are not fundamentally an unhistorical people, 
so that if our systems have been bad, they have not 
worked utter destruction among us. The country of 
Gibbon and Grote, of Hallam and Stubbs and Creighton, 
has had a deep influence on the thought and work of 
countries which seem sometimes to surpass us in erudi- 
tion. The fact that English people care more or less 
about history is quite consistent with the supposition 
that our school teaching of history is not always good. 
For it is very improbable that the ordinary person of 
middle life who reads history books for pleasure has 
generally been led to them by his school education. 
There was a danger of this interest in history becoming 
impeded, if not clogged, in the motor-car hurry of 
modern progress. The demands of the schoolroom and 
of the playground were reducing to a minimum the 
time and disposition for a good “ browse in a library.” 

If the interest in history is not to be lost, we must 
strive to quicken and direct it in the course of school 
education. The first step in this direction is to secure 
that history shall receive more recognition as an im- 
portant branch of education. It is in part to effect 
this that the Historical Association has been formed, 
just as the Classical Association has been formed for 
maintaining the recognition of Latin and Greek studies 
as very important in themselves, and as capable of 
adaptation to the needs of present-day education. 

There were three distinct and definite hindrances to 
effective historical education, the removal of which falls 
within the sphere of practical politics. They are (1) 
want of specially qualified teachers; (2) want of time 
allowed for the subject ; and (3) want of tradition to fix 
standard and methods. 

(1.) There was a prevalent idea that any intelligent 
teacher is competent to give instruction in history. 
Stimulating history lessons are given by those not 
learned in history, but not by any one who had not 
studied the subject with sympathy and intelligence. 
It is not so much from those who do not know as from 
those who do not care that our historical teaching suffers. 
Yet those who teach history should know something of 
what historical study means, and in almost all cases it 
is of great advantage that the teacher should be some- 
thing, if even a very little, of a researcher. The good 
historical teacher needs literary culture and some power 
of narrative and description. 

(2.) As to the shortness of time allowed, we cannot 
expect to have, in general, so much time allowed to 
this subject as to those which form the staple of school 
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instruction ; nor was it desirable that such should be 
the case. Nevertheless more time, even in the lower 
school, might be spared for history. The pian of laying 
other lessons, such as the composition lesson, under 
contribution for the benefit of history was sheer robbery, 
and seems capable of producing nothing but both 
slovenliness and vapidity. In the upper forms of 
schools there ought to be extra time given for pupils 
who are allowed to drop some subjects. 

(3.) Absence of tradition may be regarded as a hin- 
drance ora help. There are good as well as bad traditions, 
and in many schools the place of old tradition is filled 
either by the directions of a head teacher unfamiliar 
with the subject, or—almost worse—by the conflicting 
subjects and standards of various examinations. There 
is a want of consensus as to what kind of history should 
be taught, the order of teaching and method. Some 
aim only at English history, and teach it right through. 
Others try a little ancient history; others, again, a 
little general history. Some aim at the most recent 
history possible. The absence of tradition makes us 
a prey to innovators, who would prohibit all learning 
of dates, and so reduce historical knowledge to an 
invertebrate condition; who would supplement the seri- 
ous lesson by pictures and games, or in other ways con- 
fuse the adjuncts of teaching with the teaching itself. 

What we need are fixed principles and high ideals. 
Professor Seeley used to say that English people had 
no ideals in education. Perhaps this is severe, but 
certainly our ideals in historical teaching are not, as a 
rule, clearly conceived. One of the great advantages 
of the Historical Association and of gatherings like the 
present, is that they help us to realise the dignity of 
our occupation as teachers of history and as lifelong 
students of history. Our belief in the worthiness of 
the subject we profess, in its educative power for the 
young, and its deep significance for its votaries all 
through life, should give us courage in battling against 
all hindrances, and hope in expecting the triumph of 
our common cause. 

Dr. J. E. Morris, Bedford Grammar School, took for 
the title of his paper 


How To SUPPLEMENT oUR TExt-Books. 


Speaking first of all of the use of pictures and maps, 
he said that whatever appeals to the eye is valuable, 
and collections of pictures, post cards, and lantern slides 
were valuable. But the text-books should be supple- 
mented by strong and vivid verbal pictures, and al- 
though this might entail much reading and preparation, 
yet effort blesses the teacher as well as the taught. 

As a method of rousing boys, local interest was in- 
valuable. The Domesday Book should be illustrated 
by local instances, for which much material is now 
available in the Victoria County Histories. The best 
plan was to take certain villages as a basis on which 
to explain the Saxon land system on the eve of the 
Conquest, the meaning of the hide, and the position of 
the thegns. Then you proceed to the Norman occupa- 
tion, and show that the village life was altered indeed, 
but not radically upset. 

Interest of another kind can be roused by an appeal 
to a boy’s natural love of the personal element, adven- 
ture, and thrilling incident. The otherwise dull reign 
of Edward the First is made interesting by the story 
of Wallace, and by a connected story of the great earls 
—Gloucester, Hereford, and Norfolk. 

We teachers need not be ashamed of giving much 
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attention to wars. To teach the true facts of a war 
is not to foster a Jingoistic spirit; quite the contrary. 
Undoubtedly battles and sieges interest boys, and from 
them you carry the interest to the causes of the war 
and the general political problems. After all, the boys 
of the present generation will be the voters of the next. 
It is better for them to get from us now sane ideas of 
what Great Britain has done and can do than to be 
led astray twenty years hence by the wild utterances 
of a yellow press. On the one hand, we can combat 
the false notion that our forefathers were always in 
the wrong; and on the other, the equally false notion 
of Great Britain always victorious and unaided 

Again, false figures do an infinite amount of harm: 
they give to the boys a false conception of a nation’s 
capacity. Correct, or at least approximately correct, 
figures, where we can only infer through lack of direct 
evidence, ought to be printed in our text-books, for 
sight carries conviction to the young. When they read 
about Blenheim, they ought to have clear before their 
eyes that out of 54,000 men in the allied army there 
were only 9,000 British. In the Crimea at one time 
the French outnumbered us about eight to one, and 
when they stormed the Malakoff, three to one. 

A word about brilliant writers. We all wish to read 
out pieces of Burke, Macaulay, M‘Carthy, and others ; 
yet the fine writers are the prejudiced writers. We 
are in a dilemma. We are told if we criticise them 
that we have no right to do so until we can write equally 
well. But we must face this reproach. Now, I have 
always found that if, after reading a striking passage 
of Macaulay, I proceed to show how his prejudices 
blinded him, the boys are impressed; they like to be 
considered sensible, and to have some judgment of their 
own. Much can also be done by correlating the history 
and literature so that the periods studied coincide. 

To sum up, the one thing needful is to arouse interest, 
it may be even enthusiasm. Jf university authorities 
or other bodies dictate to us, and demand only dull 
mechanical accuracy; if they judge us by the few 
duffers in the class and the number of failures ; if they 
make history a subject in which to plough the worst 
boys in place of an honours subject in which to fend 
and encourage the best, the cause of education is badly 
served, Cramp us where we ought to be free to open 
boys’ minds, tie us down to text-books when we ought 
to roam, and our usefulness is impaired. Good teaching 
of history to impress, and not repress, the youthful mind 
is a valuable national asset. 


~~ eo tal P< to 
HISTORY 
SCHOOL, 


HIGHER 


LOCAL IN THE 


c dD, FORTH, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LINCOLN, 


(Photos by B. Cox, Art Teacher at the School and Trainina College.) 


YEADERS of this journal have recently had the 
opportunity of learning what may, under more 

or less favourable circumstances, be done by school 
journeys towards making history a reality. The purpose 
of the present article is to describe a means which might 
be employed in many localities of interesting scholars 


in history, and a the ame time of effecting an im- 
portant and often overlooked detail of correlation. 
There are few more engrossing hobbies than the 
study of local history, which sheds so many interesting 
side-lights on the great movements of the past; and 
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children, our experience shows, readily take an interest 
in it. But unless stories of local buildings, incidents, 


Ture Nortu Gate or Roman Linco. 


notable lives, place-names, or what not, be placed in 
their proper setting and made to form illustrations 
of the nation’s story, much of the value which they 
possess is lost; for once local memorials have been 
given a place in history, they may serve as permanent 
reminders of the events of their period. They should be 
referred to in the ordinary course of history lessons ,; but 
beyond these, an excellent stimulus may be given by 
making use of the lantern and giving a connected account 


LINCOLN MINSTER. 
Showing the Exchequer Gate of the Edwardian fortification. 


of them to larger groups of scholars. Such a lecture 
involves a certain amount of trouble in consulting 
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various authorities, as it is very often unsafe to rely 
on cieap local guidebooks, the scope of which is usually 
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Tue Jews’ Hovse. 
Mentioned by Green and Gardiner, illustrating Norman 
domestic building. 





too restricted; and it also involves ‘he presence on 
the staff of a photographer sufficiently keen to give his 
invaluable help. Many a pleasant Saturday afternoon 
may be spent in hunting city or countryside for suit- 
able illustrations of the story one wishes to tell. We 
proceed to give some specimen illustrations. 

Here in Lincoln we can begin far back on the border- 
land of history. Showing a picture of the city arms 
with the words Lindum Colonia, we point out that the 
lin (*‘ pool,” cf. Dublin) is a permanent reminder of the 
sta e of the locality in the days of the Britons, when 
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Part OF THE LINCOLN MAGNA CHARTA. 
To show the excellent engraving. 
a great pool or small lake occupied the site of the 
present lower city. Colonia brings us at once to the 


Romans, and we tell the scholars that some of the 
roads they walk or cycle on are portions of the Fosse 
Way or the Ermin Street, which we now show on a 
specially-drawn map of England. 

Then comes Newport Arch, the north gate of the 
Roman city, and we try to create respect for this 
venerable relic by picturing some of the scenes it has 
witnessed in its life of seventeen hundred years. We 
mention that the school is in the ditch surrounding 
the first Roman wall, and we say,where parts of the 
yall may still be seen. In order to give an idea of the 
duration of the Roman occupation, we give a plan 
of the city, showing how it grew beyond its original 
walls and where the second Roman city extended to. 

Passing on to Saxon times, we have, to illustrate the 
reintroduction of Christianity, a local story of Paulinus, 
the apostle of Lindsey, who consecrated an Archbishop 





LincoLtn Crty Sworps. 
The unsheathed sword is Richard the Second’s; that to 
the left, Henry the Seventh’s. 


of Canterbury at Lincoln; and then we show a very 
early Saxon doorway in Stow Church, eight miles from 
the city. This church still shows traces of its burning 
by the Danes in the great raid of 870, and the incident 
helps us to realise the dire necessity which led Alfred 
to conclude the Peace of Wedmore. Now we turn to 
place-names, and show a pretty picture taken from 
Skellingthorpe, which name, together with others ending 
in -by and -thorpe well known to the scholars, is a per- 
manent record of the Danish occupation. 

The Castle illustrates one of the Conqueror’s methods 
of maintaining his position, and comes into the story 
again in connection with the Fair of Lincoln and the 
Civil War. The lower part of the west front of the 
Cathedral shows what a great Norman church exterior 
was like, while the Jews’ houses illustrate Norman 
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domestic building, and give us opportunity to tell 
some local stories showing the position of the Jews 
under the Normans. The great merchant guilds are 
recalled by a view of one of their halls; and then the 


ere meet hs Fe 


——— 


CHAINED Books at SLEAFORD, 


first Pointed arches in the Minster tell of St. Hugh, 
the ideal mediwval bishop and the fearless counsellor 
of the early Angevins. Now comes a memorial of the 
highest interest, but which causes some amusement 
among our young auditors until they learn that it is 
a photograph of the Cathedral copy of Magna Charta. 
It is one of several copies which, were sent to important 
places in order that the people might have a definite 
idea of their rights in place of the vague traditions 
that had hitherto sufficed, and it has been guarded by 
the Minster authorities for nearly seven hundred years. 
We were kindly allowed to photograph it, and ob- 
tained a general view as well as the enlargement of the 
top left-hand corner here reproduced. 

The fortifications of the Cathedral and the celebrated 
Angel Choir recall Edward the First, and the memory 
of the great king under whom the English spirit began 
to grow again is further strengthened by the mention 
of a Parliament he held at Lincoln. Included among 
its expenses were ; 

ce «a @ 
Sugar, figs, ete.. he 914 =5 
Fish. 5410 0 
Herrings and stockfish for Prince Edward. 616 0 
Ale, 3,121 gallons. 
Parchment, 160 dozens. 
Need we add that this Parliament was held in Lent, 
that parchments are dry, and that fish is a thirst- 
producing food? Of course we point out that the 
amounts given must be multiplied many times in order 
to arrive at their present-day value. 

A few miles north of the city is Fillingham Church, 
of which we show a view, while recalling the fact that 
Wveliffe was its rector for a time. A memorial of a 
different kind is the fine personal sword of Richard 
the Second, which he presented to the city on the occa- 
sion of one of his visits. (The mayor kindly allowed 
us to photograph such portions of the civic iIns'gnia as 
we needed.) 


Photographs cf local Perpendicular buildings are now 
shown; and one of Tattershall Castle (¢emp. Henry 
the Sixth), which is rather a hall than a fortress, illus- 
trates one of the effects of the gradual introduction of 
gunpowder. Henry the Seventh’s victory at Stoke is 
recalled by the sword which he presented to the city 
when he made his thanksgiving here. Gainsbro’ Old 
Hall shows how a baron’s house in Tudor times made 
no pretence of being a fortress ; and the chained books 
at Sleaford mark one of the steps in the series of events 
known as the Reformation. We point out how the 
order to “fix” the Bibles (costing 10s. each) in the 
parish churches was obeyed, and show one reason for 
the “fixing” by noting that 10s. then was the equiva- 
lent of perhaps £7, 10s. now. 

In the village church at Glentworth we find an elaborate 
monument to an Elizabethan judge, Chief-Justice Wray, 
and note the costume of the effigies. Our “ suffra- 
gette”’ readers will not be gratified to learn that 
the judge’s lady reposes on a lower level than his 
lordship. 

The tastes of his Majesty of “divine right” theories, 
James the First, are illustrated by the story of his wit- 
nessing a cock-fight at which four cocks were put into 
the pit together, and made the king “very merry.” 
A quaint superstition is recorded by the chroniclers 
who tell us that James, after a sermon in the Minster, 
** did heal lili. of the king’s evil.” 

Charles the First’s welcome by sixty thousand (?) 
people just before he raised his standard at Nottingham 
is described in Edna Lyall’s To Right the Wrong, which 
we advise our scholars to read for its local and general 
interest. The great mace of the city bears the emblems 
of royalty and the initials C. II. R., the royal sym- 
bols having been replaced by the Restoration after 
a temporary disappearance during the Commonwealth 
period. 


From this point thoroughly suitable and _ strictly 
local illustrations are likely to be more difficult to 
obtain, though there will often be a Georgian church 
to remind us of the religious stagnation of that period, 
and we in Lincolnshire have the parish church of the 
Wesleys at Epworth to recall the revival. It is, how- 
ever, less necessary now to employ purely local illustra- 
tions, though in some cases the story of the rise of the 
manufacturing towns, or of electoral reform, or of the 
growth of railways, might well have local side-lights 
thrown upon it. 

It will be. said that few places can provide such an 
abundance of historical illustrations as can Lincoln, 
though it may have been noted that we have practic- 
ally left out of account the Minster and the Castle, 
and have used a variety of less well-known illustra- 
tions. There is force in the objection ; but most places 
have old churches, tombs, place-names, legends, or 
other memorials within reasonable distance, and the 
stories of many of our old parish churches are wonder- 
fully interesting, and can be made instructive if we are 
sufficiently keen to take the necessary trouble. Where 
there really is nothing of interest in the immediate 
locality, there is usually not far away some interesting 
place to which resort is often made, and which will 
have a specal interest for scholars. To this a pilgrimage 
may be made; or if a journey is impossible, we can 
remember what happened when the mountain didn’t 
come to Mohammed, and can bring the place to the chil- 
dren by means of the lantern. 
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I.—‘* DEVON IN WIND AND RAIN.” 
V R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS takes his art seriously, 


and therefore commands the respect of the care- 
ful reader, even when he does not please him. In h's 
latest novel, The Whirlwind, which we have just received 
from Messrs. Chapman and Hall, he shows the strength 
and cunning of the practised hand. 

We were on the point of saying that the background 
of the tale is Dartmoor, but this would be misleading. 
Dartmoor is rather the environment which largely helps 
to make the characters of the story what they are. 
The nature of the heroine is elemental, almost un- 
touched by convention, the simple product of earth 
and heaven, like the weather-hewn granite tor on the 


which is all the stronger because of our enjoyment of 
the first portion, where we trace with the keenest pleas- 
ure the unfolding of a character capable, we think, of 
dealing quite differently with the situation which it was 
called upon to face. ; 

The tenth chapter of the book, which tells how Daniel 
Brendon asked Sarah Jane to marry him, is one of the 
finest, strongest, and most delicate pieces of English 
writing we have read for some time. We search our 
memory for parallels, and are driven unconsciously to 
thoughts of Romeo and Juliet, of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
of Richard Feverel and Lucy, or, better still, of Orlando 
and Rosalind, for one at least of the Dartmoor lovers 
could look at the matter in a merry mood. From this 
point of white light on the pathway the shadows grow 











RuppyrorpD, (From Eden Phillpotts’s novel The Whirlwind.) 


wild moorland of Devon. Sarah Jane—one gets used 
to the uncouth name as the story proceeds—looks full 
in the face of Nature, using the word in its broadest 
sense, and draws her ideas from the sources of being. 
As a consequence she is not easily understood by the 
sophisticated, who walk with cautious pl-asure the 
narrow round of convention. 

The theme of the story is that of Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King—with a difference; for in this case the 
Lancelot is worthless, and the Guinevere loves him 
because of her great love for her lord and master, 
There is a certain amount of daring in the conception, 
and the position ought to be convincing, inevitable, if 
it is to command our sympathy. For ourselves, we 
cannot honestly say that it is so. We are not con- 
vinced that the heroine, as we see her in the first part 
of the book, would have acted as she did for the mere 
advancement of her husband’s worldly fortunes. The 
latter part of the story produces a feeling of revulsion, 


and deepen and darken towards the tragic end. As we 
have already hinted, if the outcome were inevitable, 
our word at the end would be, “ Oh, the pity of it!” 
But we leave the story to our regret with something of 
a sense of injury which so practised a hand as that of 
this writer ought not to inflict. 

Moreover, we feel that the author has made more 
than one artistic mistake in matters of detail. The 
great exemplars from the Greek tragedians downward 
are masters of the art of restraint. The motive rather 
than the action must be the centre of all great tragedy. 
And in this respect we think that Mr. Phillpotts falls 
short of the ideal. Further, we feel that the scene at 
the end of the tale, strong and masterful as it is, lacks 
the virtue of simplicity. For the attention of the 
reader is diverted from the central figures of the tragedy 
to the little child whose presence appears to us to be 
even more painful than the working out of the inevitable 
end, 
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I.—“LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER.” 

"THE title of Mr. Eden Phillpott’s novel might fitly 

be applied to the second volume which lies before 
us. This is a reissue by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack 
of Mr. F. G. Kitton’s biography of Charles Dickens, 
with numerous illustrations, one of which we are enabled 
to reproduce by the courtesy of the publishers. The 
reading of the book leaves us somewhat breathless. 
To say this is really to compliment the author, for 
it means that he has succeeded in giving a true idea 
of the strenuous life which Dickens lived, and which 
wore him out long before his time. 

A life of Dickens in moderate compass will be wel- 
comed by many of our readers. For Dickens not only 
appeals to us as lovers of English fiction; he is pre- 
eminently the novelist of the educationist. There is 
for many thoughtful teachers more real guidance in 
his works than in all the books of pedagogy that ever 


brain as a Norfolk farmer feeds the Christmas poultry ; 
M‘Choakumchild, with his facts and diagrammatic 
statistics—whose decease, by the way, has not yet been 
notified. 

In his biography of the novelist, Mr. Kitton shows 
that he is quite aware of the importance of this aspect 
of the work of Dickens; and the educator will find in 
these pages much that is suggestive, helpful, and cor- 
roborative of the best opinions of our own day. We 
have space for only one quotation :— 

At Manchester, on December 3, 1857, Dickens presided at 
the annual meeting of the Institutional Association of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, when he congratulated the Association upon the 
progress which “ real mutual improvement societies ” were then 
making in that neighbourhood, and urged the desirability of 
encouraging in this age of mechanical devices the fancy and the 
imagination. ‘“ Let the child have its fables; let the man or 
woman into which it changes always remember those fables 
tenderly. Let numerous graves and ornaments that cannot be 
weighed and measured, and that seem at first sight idle enough, 
continue to have their places about us, be we ever so wise.”’ 


Dickens AS Capratn BoarptL. (From the biography by F. G. Kittor.) 


were, or ever will be, written. His subject is human 
nature, including the child nature, which no writer has 
ever treated so fully or so tenderly. In fact, we are 
convinced that the present-day tenderness of con- 
science on the sub ect of the duty of the State to the 
children is largely due to the work of the Master of 
Gad’s Hill. , 

The portraits of schoolmasters in the novels form a 
notable gallery. One recalls some of them without 
much effort—Squeers the ineffable, whose methods, 
curiously enough, were a little like those advocated 
by many practical educational reformers at the present 
day; Creakle, who “did more harm than an in- 
capable lord high admiral or commander-in-chief ;” 
Dr. Strang, the scholar and the gentleman; .that per- 
sonification of the spirit of humanity, the school- 
master in The Old Curiosity Shop, who saw in what 
our inspectors would call bad discipline the natural 
state of the human boy; Dr. Blimber, who fed the 


The student of manners and social history will also 
find much that is of absorbing interest in this volume. 
We ourselves have been much struck with the prc= 
pensity for tears which seems to have possessed the 
men of the last generation. It is not surprising that 
Dickens himself should be moved to emotion when, 
in the pursuit of his art, he was called upon to kill 
off some of his best-loved characters; for he was 
compact of sensibility, and his characters were real 
people to him. But the intense emotion of others is 
somewhat surprising at the present day. Mr. Kitton 
writes :— 

Perhaps no incident in the romances of Dickens has so 
stirred the emotions as the passing away of Little Nell. Such a 
practical man as Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish agitator, was 
so overcome by its pathos that, with tears in his eyes, he said, 
“He should not have killed her. She was too good!”’ And even 
that stern critic, Lord Jeffrey, sobbed terribly after reading the 
account of Nell’s last hours; her tragic: ending likewise filling 
Macready with grief. 
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The death of Paul Dombey, too, produced the follow- 
ing effusion from Lord Jeffrey :— 

““O my dear, dear Dickens! what a No. 5 you have now 
given us! I have so cried and sobbed over it last night, and 
again this morning; and felt my heart purified by those tears, 
and blessed and loved you for making me shed them; and I 
never can bless and love you enough.” 


Not many of us can be moved so deeply to-day ; but 
then we have had these touching scenes imposed upon 
us somewhat frequently. Besides, we have evolved a 
feeling that the death of a child is more often a matter 
for blame in some quarters than for indulgence in the 
sweets of sentimental misery. So, as time passes, the 
point of view changes. 

It is interesting to read of the genesis and produc- 
tion of each in turn of the novels which have now become 
the goodly heritage of the English-speaking world ; to 
see how Dickens spent himself over his self-appointed 
task—to such a degree, indeed, that it must have re- 
quired infinite patience to live with him—or to follow 
him in his knightly career against wrong and oppres- 
sion. Dickens by his life and his social purpose dis- 
arms criticism of a purely literary character. He 
lived and worked for something better even than the 
laurel crown. 


Ill.—“ THE FOOTPATH WAY.” 


E have received from Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Company a new volume from the pen of Mr. 
A. C. Benson, which bears the title By Stil Waters. 
The reading of the book has given us exquisite pleasure, 
and we have placed it beside The Upton Letters, which 
stands on our bookshelf next to Mrs. Earle’s Pot- 
Pourri, the Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland,.the Religio 
Medici, the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and other 
kindred volumes. These are books for the quiet hour, 
books which are designed to assist in that species of 
introspection, or mental and spiritual stock-taking, 
which prevents alike stagnation and aimless endeavour. 
It is well for each of us periodically to ask the question, 
“Where do I stand?” and in the endeavour to find 
the answer we need such books as those we have already 
mentioned. They are not, however, in our judgment, 
meant to supply “human nature’s daily food.” One 
might as sensibly use a tonic as a beverage. 

We are not concerned, as certain reviewers have 
been, with the identity of Hugh Neville, whose career 
the author traces in these pages from boyhood to 
middle age. We take him, as we imagine Mr. Benson 
intends that we should take him, rather as a type than 
as a pattern—the type of the quietest who shuns the 
highroad and pursues the footpath way, on the whole, 
in cheerfulness and confidence, a type from which the 
present age may learn many a valuable lesson. And in 
this spirit we look back upon the impressions we have 
gathered from this volume. 

Hugh Neville was conducted through the mill of the 
conventional, haphazard, upper middle-class English 
training, which, for want of a better term, we call 
education. His progress through the preparatory and 
public school and the university is carefully chronicled ; 
and we are given, by the way, certain views and opinions 
on the orthodox course such as we have learned to expect 
from Mr. Benson, when he reflects upon the subject 
which lies nearest to the minds, if not to the hearts, 
of ourselves as professional men and women. 

On the whole the story of the boy’s early years is 


inspiring and helpful for the educationist. It is the 
story of the unfolding of mind and spirit to the sun, 
in spite of the shadows cast by the educational Jugger- 
naut constructed of syllabus and system :— 


He loved best an aimless wending from haunt to haunt, an 
accumulation of small treasures in places unknown to others, 
and, most of all, the rich sense of observation of a hundred 
curious and delicate things—the nests of birds*in the shrubbery, 
the glossy cones of the young pines, the green uncurling fingers 
of the bracken, the fresh green sword-grass that grew beneath 
the firs. He did not care to know the nature or the reasons of 
these things; it was enough simply to see them, to explore 
them with restless fingers, to recognise their scents, hues, and 
savours, with the sharp and unblunted perceptions of childhood. 

Hugh never thought of quarrelling with the books provided ; 
he seized upon any trace of humanity or amusement that they 
afforded, any symptoms of character and liveliness, and simply 
evaded the improving portion, which blew like a dry wind over 
his spirit. 


At the end of his university career, Hugh became 
a hard-worked official in the civil service, using his 
scanty leisure for writing reviews and keeping a vol- 
uminous diary, “in which he scribbled anything that 
struck him, recording scenes, conversations, impres ions 
of books and people.” After fifteen years in the wilder- 
ness, he retired from the service, took a small house at 
Cambridge, and settled down to a literary life, fe ‘ling 
convinced that his vocation was that of a “ word-artist,” 
and being relieved from the necessity of producing pot- 
boilers by the possession of a modest but sufficient 
income drawn from his savings, augmented by a timely 
legacy. 

The rest of his life, as recorded in this book, is as 
void of external excitement as the country round 
Cambridge is lacking in surface variety. But it is the 
inner life that concerns the writer, and he describes in 
musical prose the mental and spiritual hopes and fears, 
conquests and defeats, which mark the path of the 
man who had deliberately chosen the quiet life, not in 
a spirit of selfish monasticism and puling desire for 
the salvation of his individual soul, but with a quiet 
though steadfast purpose of consecration to the service 
of humanity :— 


Hugh felt that the great lack of many lives was the failure 
to perceive the interest of ideas; that many men and women 
went through existence in a dull and mechanical way, raking 
together the straws and dust of the street; and he thought 
that a man might do a great work if he could put a philosophy 
of life into an accessible shape. The great need was the need 
of simplification ; the world was full of palpitating interests, 
of beauty, of sweetness, of delight. But many people had no 
criterion of values; they filled their lives with petty engage- 
ments, and smilingly lamented that they had no time to think 
or read. For such people the sun rose over dewy fields in the 
freshness of the countryside in vain; in vain the sunset glared 
among the empurpled cloud-banks ; in vain the moon rose pale 
over the hushed garden walks, while the nightingale, hidden in 
the dark heart of the bush, broke into passionate song. 


We have not space to deal with Hugh Nevile’s per- 
sistent questionings, his searchings of heart and soul, his 
conclusions in which at times nothing is concluded, his 
hardly-won convictions, and the broad humanitarian 
creed which he formulates for his own guidance ; nor 
would suc’: a task be quite within our province. Let 
our readers study the volume for themselves. It will 
provoke thought even when it arouses hostility. It 
will allay some doubts and put into definite verbal 
form many floating opinions of quiet thinkers. It 
will, on the whole, inspire the open-minded reader with 
a cheerful. confidence as void of soulless optimism as 
of halting doubt and foolish fear. 
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READ TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


NICHOLAS.” 


A STORY TO 


BY A. L. IN “ ST. 


WANT to do just as I like,” said Tiny Hare to 
his mamma one day, as he ran to the door of 
his home. 

* What do you want to do, my dear ?” she said. 

“1 do not know, but I want to do just as I like,” 
said Tiny Hare. 

* You may run out a wee bit of a way, and run and 
jump and play in the sun,” said his mamma, 

“1 do not want to run and jump and play. 
to do just as I like,” said Tiny Hare. 

“ You may eat the good food that you can find near 
our home,” said his mamma ; “ but if you go far MAN 
may get you, or DOG may eat you, or HAWK may fly 
away with you.” 

“1 do not want to eat the good food that I can see 
here ; I want to do just as I like.” 

Papa Hare then said very low and deep, “ What do 
you want to do, my son ?” 

“I do not know,” said Tiny Hare, “ but I want to 
do just as I like.” 

Then said Papa Hare, “ Do not wake me from my 
nip any more now, and when the big moon is high in 
the sky and it is just like day, I will take you far out 
in the wood, and you may run and jump and play and 
eit, and be very safe, for MAN will be in his home, 
and DOG in his, and HAWK in hers.” 

“1 do not want to go out in the wood, and run and 
jump and play when the moon is high in the sky. I 
want to do just as I like.” 

“Do not wake me,” said Papa Hare, and he shut his 
eyes and put his ears down. 

“Come here,’ said Mamma Hare, “and I will tell 
you a tale of the cold time of the year when snow is 
over bush and tree and our good food, and what came 
to the hare who did just as his mamma told him not 
to, Step, step, step in the snow he went till he came 
to the Red Fire, and——” 

“IT do not want to hear the tale,” 
* | want to do just as I like.” 

“Do not wake me from my nap, then,” said his 
mamma, and she shut her eyes and put her ears down. 

Just then Tiny Hare saw a Wind Ball roll by. A 
Wind Ball is the part of one kind of a weed that is 
leit when the weed does not grow any more, and it is 
dry and like wool, and it can roll like a ball, and fly 
as fast as a bird. 

“7 can run as fast as you,” said Tiny Hare. 
can do just as I like, and I want to get you.” 


I want 


said Tiny Hare. 


a 








On went the Wind Ball, roll, roll, roll, and on went 
Tiny Hare, leap, leap, leap. Just as he was near it, 
the Wind Ball rose into the air, and flew like a bird; 
and on went Tiny Hare, jump, jump, jump. Roll and 
fly, roll and fly went the Wind Ball; and leap and jump, 
leap and jump went Tiny Hare, till he was not able to 
run any more, and his feet were sore. He lay down to 
rest, but soon MAN came by, and Tiny Hare ran into 
a hole in a tree; and now how he did wish that he was 
at home ! 

By-and-by he came out to try to hunt for his home, 
and DOG cam: by, and Tiny Hare ran into a hole in 
a wall; and how he did wish he was at home! By-and- 
by he came out to try to hunt for his home, and he 
ran, and he ran, and he ran. And by-and-by he saw 
HAWK far up in the sky, and Tiny Hare ran into a 
bush; and how he did wish he was at home! 

By-and-by he came out to try to hunt for his home, 
and Wind Ball went by once more. 

“TI can’t get you, and I don’t want to,” said Tiny 
Hare; but the wind was low, and Wind Ball went roll, 
roll, roll, slow, slow, slow, and Tiny Hare went with it, 
limp, limp, limp, and by-and-by he saw his home. 
Tiny Hare ran as fast as a hare with lame feet can run, 
and soon he went in and lay down in the home by his 
mamma. 

“T have not been good, mamma,” he said very low 
in her ear in a way that a tiny hare has. 

* Be good now, then,” she said. 

“T want to,” said Tiny Hare, and then he said, “ Do 
not wake me,” and he shut his eyes, and put his ears 
down, and they all took a nap. 
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USE OF THE BALL-FRAME. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


THE 


[* many infant schools I have found ball-frames that 


need reconstructing on a rational basis. And it 
appears that the best capacities of the abacus for teach- 
ing number as far as 10 are not universally known. 
It might therefore be helpful to some teachers if a more 
intelligent way of using the ball-frame were set forth. 

In many cases children are taught to count by placing 
bead after bead along a single wire. In this way a 
child sometimes receives very erroneous notions—for 
example, it gathers the idea that the first bead is called 
1, and that the second bead is called 2, without realising 
the fact that it takes both beads together to form the 
latter number. Such an error would be impossible were 
Tillich’s bricks used, for the child would see that the 
second brick has not only a different name from the first, 








os. 
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but that it is twice as big, or that it takes two 1 bricks 
to make a 2 brick. And if the teaching of counting 
were not, as is often the case, confined exclusively to 
drawing out single beads on one wire only, this error 
would be avoided. A ball-frame should be constructed 
on the following plan; and unless it is, its value for 
teaching number is greatly reduced, and the pernicious 
practice of counting instead of calculating is very often 
encouraged. 


Blue. Yellow. . Red. Green. 
] 2 3 4 
2 2 3 3 
3 S$ 3 1 
4 4 2 , 
5 5 

6 4 
7 3 
8 2 
g l 
10 


In order to teach calculation instead of counting, the 
difference between which will be fully explained later 
on, 1 blue bead on the first wire should be drawn forth 
to represent 1; 2 blue beads on the second wire should 
be drawn forth to represent 2; 3 blue beads on the 
third wire should be drawn forth to represent 3; 4 
blue beads on the fourth wire should be drawn forth 
to represent 4, and so on. These beads must not be 
drawn out singly. 

The teacher has not to count the beads drawn forth— 
the colours denote this. For note the frame: 1 blue, 
2 blue, 3 blue, 4 blue, 5 blue, 6 red, and so on. In this 
way the child grasps the notion that 2 is not only 
different from 1 in name, but that it takes two singles 
to make 2; and when 3 beads are drawn out on the 
third wire, it will not count 1 bead, 2 bead, 3 bead, 
but will recognize that 3 is equal to 1 more than 2. 
So again with 4 beads on the fourth wire it will in- 
sensibly receive the impression that the term 4 means 
1 more than 3, and further still that 4 means 2 more 
than the 2 on the second wire. When 5 beads are 
drawn out, the child will see that it has 1 more than 4, 
2 more than 3, and 3 more than 2. 

It is needless to indicate further how calculation up 
to 10 is taught. A glance at a ball-frame constructed 
on the plan here set forth will reveal this. And when 
the beads are drawn forth on successive wires in the 
order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, if the frame be carefully 
examined, it will be seen that, starting from the bottom 
wire but one and ascending to the top, we have a similar 
arrangement of the beads which have not been brought 
to view to those which have. This explanation should 
show why the ball-frame is so arranged that the child 
may get an accurate notion of number from | to 10. 

Now the question arises why the colours should be 
so arranged, and the answer is so that the decomposi- 
tion of number as far as 10 can be graphically shown. 

For starting from the 10 red beads on the bottom 
wire, we see on the next wire above that— 


9 + 1 = 10—namely, 9 blue, 1 yellow. 
next 8 + 2 = 10—namely, 8 red, 2 green. 


ll 


10—namely, 7 blue, 3 yellow. 

= 10—namely, 6 red, 4 green. 

10—namely, 5 blue, 5 yellow. 

= 10—namely, 4 blue, 4 yellow, 2 red. 

+1 = 10—namely, 3 blue, 3 yellow, 
3 red, 1 green. 


+2 
+ 3 
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next 2+2+3+3 = 10—namely, 2 blue, 2 yellow, 
3 red, 3 green. 
lat 1+2+3+4 = 10—namely, 1 blue, 2 yellow, 
3 red, 4 green. 


It is hoped that this explanation will lead to a more 
intelligent use of the ball-frame. 

Now in what does calculation differ from counting ? 
It is very important to grasp the distinction, for then 
the mechanical will be discarded and the intelligent 
followed. If a child is asked what are 2 and 6, and it 
says 8, without taking into account the intervening num- 
bers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, this is calculation. If it obtains 
the same result by the aid of the intervening numbers 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, this is called counting. Thus calcula- 
tion says 2+6=8. But counting says 2, and then 
splits up the 6 into individual ones and proceeds 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 to get the result 2 + 6 = 8. 

It will be seen from this that 4 is the first number 
which lends itself to calculation. If we add 2 to 2, 
and arrive at the result 4 without thinking of the inter- 
mediate number 3, we have made the first calculation 
it is possible to make. 2+ 1 does not lend itself to 
calculation, neither does 2 — 1, as there is no intervening 
number. 

It will thus be seen that calculation depends on what 
some educationists call “recognition at sight,” others 
“realisation at sight,” but both phrases simply mean 
the grasping that “so many” and “so many” = “so 
many ”—that is, that 2 and 3 = 5, not chat two I's 
and three 1’s individually constitute an individual 5 ; 
and that it is this recognition at sight that is the only 
intelligent basis on which a foundation of number can 
be laid. Were children in the infant schools thus 
taught, the mechanical finger-counting seen in the lower 
classes of some of the upper schools would disappear. 
And if finger-counting were to be traced to its origin, 
it would show its fount to be counting by ones on a 
single wire. 

—*) oa Peta 


THE INFANT VOICE. 
BY T. MASKELL HARDY, 


Music Director of Wandsworth Technical Institute; author of 
**How to Train Children’s Voices,” “ Practical Lessons in 
School Singing,” ete. 

| ery beginning the task of training the voices 

of the children in her charge, the infant-school 
mistress should have a clear conception of the goal at 
which she is about to aim. 

What is generally understood by voice-training ? 

In the case of the children of the senior school, a wall- 
trained voice is expected to be (1) properly and easily 
produced, without straining or forcing of the vocal 
registers (the use of the “chest” or 
“thick” register being entirely elimin- 
ated, or used only with the greatest pos- 
sible care and restraint) ; (2) capable of much work with- 
out fatigue and its consequence, the evil of flattening ; 
(3) sweet, clear, ringing, and free from “ breathiness ;” 
(4) voluminous and resonant ; (5) capable of singing with 
absolutely true intonation. 

In the case of infants, however, the teacher is advised 
not to aim at nearly so ambitious an ideal, but rather 
content herself in laying a sure and safe foundation on 
which, in later years, the teacher in the senior school 
shall be able to build with certainty and success. 

Succinctly stated, the aim of infant-school voice- 


Marks of a well- 
trained Voice. 
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training should be sweet and full voices easily and prop- 
erly produced, capable of singing in tune, and free from 
“breathiness.”” To gain this end the teacher 

The Infant- must concentrate her energies upon ob- 
apg lg (1) a correct method of breath- 

ya tony ~ ing; (2) the cultivation and building-up of 

the “thin” or “ head” register ; (3) the 
eradication of the “ thick” or “ chest” register; (4) a 
proper use of the vowels ; and (5) a round, full tone. 

These points, systematically and conscientiously 
attended to, cannot fail to produce a sweet, clear, and 
agreeable vocal tone. 

The first point claiming the teacher’s attention is the 
matter of correct breathing, because (a) a proper control 
of the breath lies at the root of all correct voice-pro- 

duction ; (b) it is easily taught by any 
Importance of teacher, however poor her musical qualli- 
Correct Breath: fcations may be; and (c) its practice 
4 can be taken very frequently and without 

any serious interference with the school time-table. 

As is generally known, the lungs are filled with air 
by the expansion of the thorax, and this expansion can 
be brought about in three different ways: (1) By the 
sideways extension of the ribs; (2) by 
the forcing downwards of the diaphragm 
(a very strong muscle which divides the 
thorax from the abdomen); (3) by the rais- 
ing of the collar-bones and the upper portion of the ribs. 

As in taking full inspirations rib and diaphragm 
breathing take place almost together, and each depends 
to a great extent upon the other, they may both be 
classed under the name of rib-breathing. 

In rib-breathing the lungs are expanded where they 
are largest—that is, at their bases—and, furthermore, 
where there is little impediment to their easy exten- 
sion and enlargement. 

In collar-bone breathing, however, the exact opposite 
prevails, for the expansion takes place where the lungs 
themselves are smallest and completely shut in by the 
upper ribs, which cannot move nearly so freely as the 
lower ones. In addition, these upper ribs have to carry 
the dead weight of the arms whenever an inspiration is 
made. 

It will be seen, therefore, that rib-breathing is a much 
easier and less fatiguing process than that of raising 
the collar-bones for each inspiration, and that by its 
use a larger quantity of air can be taken 
into the lungs than would otherwise be 
the case. It follows, therefore, that in 
order to get a thorough control of the 
breath, as well as from a hygienic point 
of view, the easier and more effective plan of rib-breath- 
ing is that to be cultivated for the purposes of good 
voice-production. 

Many elaborate and complicated exercises are often 
used for the purpose of making this plan habitual and 
automatic ; but as such exercises would be quite out of 
place for very little children, and as the formation of 
the habit depends upon regular and unremitting prac- 
tice rather than the number of exercises used, I recom- 
mend only two very simple exercises, each of which 
should be practised several times a day for a few min- 
utes—say between the changes of lessons—the classroom 
being as well ventilated as possible. 

In each of these exercises the teacher should first give 
a pattern, then call upon the children to 
perform the exercise with her, and finally 
work it themselves unaided. 


Different 
Methods of 
Breathing. 


Rib breathing 
to be cultivated 
for good Voice- 

production, 


Breathing 
Exercises. 
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Exercise 7.— The children stand with their arms 
tightly folded behind them. The mouth is closed, and 
breath is slowly taken through the nose, “just as 
teacher does,” for about two seconds. The children 
should be directed “to press out sideways,” especially 
in the vicinity of the waist. The shoulders must be 
kept well back, but on no account raised. At the 
teacher’s signal the breath must be slowly exhaled, 
still through the nose. 

As the children become older and gain more control 
of their breathing apparatus, the number of seconds 
during which inspiration takes place should be gradu- 

Should ‘ ally lengthened to four or five seconds, 

aan por te the time of expiration also being propor- 

’ tionately increased. The direction “ Fold 
arms tightly behind” is of the greatest importance, 
because when a child is performing this operation it is 
practically impossible for him to raise his shoulders. 

Exercise 8 may be attempted when Exercise 7 can 
be done fairly well. After a time the two exercises should 
be used concurrently. 

The children stand erect, with arms folded behind 
them as before. Breath is inhaled while the teacher 
slowly counts “ One—two,” playing at the same time 
the two first chords. The order “ Open mouths ” is next 
given, and the children are then required to sing the 
following exercise to the syllable Loo. 

EXERCISE 8a. 

Children take breath, 


while teacher counts 


After opening mouths, children sing very 
*“One—two.” , 


softly to the syllable Loo. 


_—— 





— = f=4 ’ 
If possible, the accompaniment should be played by 
a colleague, and then the teacher will be able to devote 
her undivided attention to the children, noticing that 
the arms are constantly folded behind, and that the 
shoulders are not raised. 

If no pianoforte be available, the teacher should 
herself sing the first two dohs of the accompaniment, 
carefully pitching the keynote before beginning each 
attempt. The children should be warned 
that the sound is to be sung with as little 
amount of breath as possible, the teacher 
showing them not only how to do the 
exercise, but how not to do it. This should be done 
by “pumping” as much breath as possible on to the 
sound, and thus entirely destroying its purity. 

Such directions as “Suck in your breath as if you 
were sucking an orange,” “Try to make your chest 
grow larger while you are singing,” will give the chil-~ 
dren great help in restraining the output 
of breath, by means of the action of the 
lower ribs. In other words, a proper 
control of the breath by rib-action 
(which is the aim of all breathing exer- 
cises) will be taught and practised. 

(To be continued.) 


A Minimum of 
Breath to be 
used. 
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Restraining 
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FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


~ HE cold-bluoded vertebrate, such as the frog, 
is the most suitable animal for elementary 
experiments: it is cheap, and readily obtained...... 
Moreover, the law practically limits the 
experiments which can be properly per- 
formed by a medical student to observa- 
tions upon frogs.” —Arnold’s “ Practical Physiology.” 


The Frog’s 
Lament. 


The worms decamp; the worms decamp, and crawl 
All unmolested their unturning way ; 

The giddy caterpillar on the wall 
Gambols unhindered in his amorous play. 


Me only cruel physiology 
Dissects. Why was I born a vertebrate ? 
Why did I go a-wooing—why, oh, why— 
And meet this medical undergraduate ? 


Here, on the quiet table of the “ lab,” 
I slither slowly in his callous palm ; 
I see the fatal weapon poised to stab : 
He wields the “ licensed knife ” without a qualm. 


To think my forbears, in their palmy days, 
Once croaked in pure Aristophanian Greek, 
And were—to vary Matthew Arnold’s phrase— 

The raucous glory of the Attic creek ! 


Then all ye frogs who would a-wooing go, 
Be guided by your mothers, and desist. 
Then Antony Roly shall not say “ Heigho!” 
Nor will you meet a vivisectionist. 
C. E. Bywss (after Tennyson). 


ad od ad 


\ JE cull the following semi-professional story from 

an interesting article by M. A. Podbury in the 
College Magazine, which hails from the London County 
Council Training College of Graystoke 
Place :— 

I was one day fixing up the garden hose, 
when the head of a youthful philosopher appeared above the 
wall, and an imperative little voice demanded, ‘ What’s that 
funny thing ?” 

Now, thought I, now I'll satisfy the inquiring mind as it 
ought to be satisfied, so I replied,— 

“This is a hose, and I use it to sprinkle water on the flowers 
(flowers must have water, you know, or they would die). It 
is made of india-rubber, and there is a hole right through it 
so that the water can get into it and out again. This part, 
where you see the little holes, is made of brass, and the holes 
are to let the water come out gently, so as not to crush the 
flowers. I fix the hose to the water-pipe and turn on the tap, 
and when I want to stop the water I turn the tap back. When 
I have finished with the hose I roll it round and put it in the 
summer-house. I did not have this hose given to me; I bought 
it. Now you know all about it, don’t you ?” 

* Yes,” was the rather doubtful reply; “ but how do you 
know it’s a hose? Who said so?” 


ad »* ad 


HE new number of the National Review con- 
tains an important article by Lord Milner on the 
Colonial Conference. He deals solely with the question 
whether the Conference can be made to 

Sar promote the organic unity of the self- 
Britain. g0Verning states of the Empire. He is 
not in favour of the “diplomatic nebu- 

lousness ” on this question which some Imperialists de- 
liberately assume. At present there is no real union, 
and every year the matter is postponed the solution 
becomes more difficult. The British Empire, he thinks, 
is best defined, not as an alliance, but as “a family of 


Over-rated 
Information. 


states.” There is nothing impracticable in a twofold 
citizenship and a twofold patriotism—conceptions with 
which every German is familiar. “ As the new coun- 
tries grow, the sense of filial dependence on the mother 
country necessarily dwindles. The ties do not neces- 
sarily grow weaker. My whole contention is that they 
should grow stronger. But they necessarily change 
their character.” Lord Milner thinks, and we wholly 
agree, that the time has come to form some kind of 
permanent Imperial Council out of the Conference, 
and he welcomes the proposals which Australia, New 
Zealand, and Cape Colony have already made to this 
end.—Scottish Review. 
ad 5 ad od 
HERE is an article in the Classical Review in which 
the writer deals in an interesting manner with 
verbal degradation in the Greek language in connection 
with all words denoting labour or toil. 
Verbal For example, from roves, “toil,” we 
Degradation. — 5 Sy a = 
have the adjective rovypos, “ wicked ; 
from poyos, “toil,” we have the adjective poyeps, 
“wretched ;” from @@Aos, ‘ contest,” we have the adjec- 
tive a0Avs, “wretched.” The writer then discusses the 
question of the cause of this phenomenon. He points 
out that it owes its origin to Athenian sou’ces, and re- 
minds us that Athens contained a large slave population, 
whose duty it was “to minister to the wants of their 
free masters and to remove from their leisure hours all 
necessity of sordid toil.” Yet, though imperial Rome 
also contained large numbers of slaves, there is no 
corresponding sign in the Latin language of any feeling 
of aversion to labour. Consequently the writer is 
forced to the conclusion that the cause of the degrada- 
tion lay in the inherent character of the Athenian, 
who “had every requisite and qualification of genius 
excepting the power of application.” We suggest that 
those of our readers who are interested should examine 
our own language in this light. 


ss »* 


HIS is the story of the invention of that thing of 
world-wide popularity the humble biscuit, which 
shares with other great inventions and discoveries the 
fact that it owes its existence to a mere 

Prada chance. In 1550 the French court was 

journeying hither and thither in the 
provinces; and, making a stay in a small Languedoc 
village, the master-baker of the place was commanded 
to supply a cake which should not only be palatable, but 
which should also be of a kind not procurable in any 
other place. 

The order “ gave the master-baker furiously to think,” 
for he was an ambitious man who hoped to establish a 
reputation. Therefore he thought day and night, and 
the more he thought the less he succeeded in puzzling 
out a new recipe. He mixed flour, sugar, and milk, 
and then, in despair, went away, seeing that nothing 
new could come of this mixture, and turned into the 
nearest inn to drown his disgust in a pot of wine. 

His little son, who was also his apprentice, remained 
alone in the bakehouse, and wondered what was to be 
done with the dough, since his father had left no in- 
structions. And the father did not return, for he had 
taken rather more wine than was good for him, and he 
had fallen asleep behind his pot. The boy, knowing 
that the dough would spoil unless it was baked very 
soon, decided at last that, whatever the consequences 
might be, he must act on his own responsibility and 
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do the best he could. So he made the dough into small 
round cakes, and put them into a moderately hot oven. 
Presently he took them out again, and then it occurred 
to him that the cakes would look much better glazed. 
Therefore he put a glaze on them, and pushed them 
back into the oven. 

He was just about te take them out again when his 
father came hurrying in, gave a quick glance round, and 
asked, ‘ Where is the dough I prepared before I went 
out?” “ Here it is, father. I have made it into little 
cakes, and they have been baked twice” (bis cuits), 
said the lad. The father in a fury raged around the 
bakel.ouse, then took up one of the little cakes, put it 
into his mouth, and—was delighted, for the boy had 
invented by a mere chance a cake which the father had 
vainly tried to produce. The little bis-cuits became 
the national cake of France, and has kept its name and 
fame to this day.—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 


ad Rad ad 


\ E have greatly enjoyed reading, in the current 
Empire Rermew, an article by Colonel Mark 
Goldie on “ A Canadian Farm,” from which every up- 
to-date geography teacher might with 
a , 1 advantage supplement the somewhat 
meagre, and at times misleading, impres- 
sions to be gained from the text-book. Somehow, in 
spite of Canadian indignation at Kipling’s title, “ Our 
Lady of the Snows,” our attention was specially arrested 
by the reference to the cold season in the new and 
buoyant land :— 


Then the farmer set himself down to face the winter which was 
upon him, for to him winter meant hardship. Hardship is, 
of course, a word the meaning of which varies according to the 
state of the feelings. It is certain that young Mr. Farmer did 
not altogether love the Canadian winter; he thought it long 
and rather dreary, for the ground is too hard to be touched, 
even were there no coating of snow, from mid October to mid 
March at the earliest. Attention to the stock, including clearing 
away snow so as to get at the stables, the forage stack, and the 
well; the cutting of timber in the forest, away to the nortb- 
ward, and the haulage of the wood by sleigh to the homestead— 
those constituted the chief items of work. The outdoor work 
is sometimes pleasant, when the air is still, the sky clear, and the 
snow hard enough for traffic. Indoors the intense cold makes 
blazing fires necessary, and at night each dweller in the house 
must take his turn in pitching logs into the stove. But there 
are often nights when the wind howls fiercely, and then the 
farmer does not dare to keep up a roaring fire, lest his house 
should be burnt about his ears; he must pile his furs on the 
bed, and keep in what warmth he can. 


Sad ad ad 


“THE magazines have lately vied with one another in 
praising Longfellow, in connection, of course, 
with the centenary of the poet, who is at the present 
moment, and will, we think, always be 
the poetic favourite of the scholar. Sir 
Mortimer Durand says of him :— 


He has gained a hold upon the people of England which no 
other American poet has ever gained. Students of poetry, of 
© vurse, read, and occasionally prefer, other American poets, and 
no educated Englishman is wholly ignorant of their works. But 
as regards Longfellow, it is not too much to say that his poems 
have become thoroughly incorporated with the great body of 
English verse. Many dém are taught to every English child 
1 do not believe that the majority of our children are even aware 
of the fact that the man who wrote the “ Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
* The Reaper,” “ Excelsior,” and other well-known pieces, was 


Longfellow’'s 
influence. 


‘not an Englishman. 


Now this is by no means extravagant. We will go 
further and say that Longfellow has gained a hold on 
the people of England which no other poet, not even 
excepting Shakespeare, has gained. This is not because 


of his poetic qualities—which are defective enough, as 
every critic knows quite well—but because of his 
humanity, because he appeals to our feelings and to 
the affections and interests of everyday life. One 
writer treats of the historical basis of “ Evangeline,” 
which he says, by the way, has been removed from the 
school curriculum in one Canadian province, lest it 
should mislead the youthful subjects of the British 
Crown. We hope that the official responsible will re- 
place it. The poem takes its interest and charm from 
its pathos. The reader’s sympathy is enlisted for the 
wandering girl, and he does not, as a rule, in looking 
back upon his impressions gained from the story, trouble 
himself greatly about the actual expulsion of the Aca- 


dians. ” o ” 


"sear at the meeting of the Institution of 
J Naval Architects, Sir William White made an 
interesting announcement as to the result of experi- 
Th ments made with Dr. Schlick’s gyro- 
Qyennaape. scopic apparatus for steadying ships. 
The experiments were carried out in a 
torpedo boat, formerly of the German navy. The 
gyroscopic apparatus was placed in a compartment 
before the boiler-room, and Sir William said he could 
personally testify to its remarkable steadying effect. In 
all cases the practical effect was to extinguish the rolling 
motion. In Dr. Schlick’s words, “ The waves seemed 
to disappear under her, and she rose with a gentle motion 
vertically upwards, and sank again just as gently into 
the trough of the sea, without even spray coming on 
board to any extent worth mentioning.” As to the future 
use of the gyroscope, Sir William White said he thought 
it would be wise to proceed gradually. Cross-Channel 
and coasting passenger steamers of high speed formed a 
class in which the steadying effect of gyroscopes would 
be of great advantage, and there would be no difficulty 
in fitting them. The experiment showed conclusively 
that gyroscopes could be designed which would exercise 
a sensible steadying effect upon even the largest pas- 
senger steamers on service. The apparatus might also 
prove useful in the navy.—Daily Graphic. 
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PHONETIC READINGS. 


BY 8. A. RICHARDS; B.A., GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 


SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS. 


ee following extracts are intended for 


KEY 


a] as in malade, madame. 
»» pas, pdtre, nation. 
€| 4, pere, féte, peste. 


e| ,, thé, donné, répéter. | 
Nasal Vowels. 

a] as in blanc, temps, entrer. 

é » prince, plein, bien. 

5} 4, bon, long, rompre. 

&] ,, un, parfum, défunt. 


They should be read first from the phonetic script 


until the correct pronunciatio 


subject-matter for French con 


The vertical lines indicate the breath-groups. 
words placed between them should be pronounced with- 


use in class, 
out any pause. 


TO PHONETIC ALPHABET. 
Oral Vowels. 

Py 

i 


as in le, me, venir. as 


ville, midi, Cyrille. 


the usual orthography can be studied. 
then be given as dictation, and, finally, will form the 


n has been acquired, when 
The piece may 


versation, 


Tl 
1e 


in vous, ou, trow, 
danseur, leur, verillez. 


” ” 
o] ,, mot, nétre, beaw. »] 4, deux, danseuse, veux. 
2} 4, notre, awrai, Lawrent. y] yy Vu, te, revae. 
Semi-vowels. | Jonsonants, 
j] as in yacht, hier, donnions. g] as in gant, goit. 
w| ,, owi, owate, oiseau. | 3) »» Je, Jean. 
y », Iwi, swis, muette. J] 5 champ, cher. 
Pp] » montagne, cigogne. 
| z| 4, chose, douze. 


The other consonants have the same values as in English, allowance being made for the difference of 


articulation in the two languages. 


i. 
a-fa ga-te, vw ty dy pa-te!? 
nd mam, il € tro sale! 
vo ty dy roti? 

n} mamd, il € tro kyi! 

vo ty dy 34-b5? 

n} mamd, in € pa bi! 

vo ty dy pe? 

n} mamd, le p= n vo rjé! 
d-fa ga-te, ty n vo rjF ma-3e, 
a-fa ga-te, ty sra fwete. 


a fa ga-te. 


2. la sigal e la fu-rmi. 
la sigal | eja@ ja-te | 

tu lete, | 
so tru-va for depu-rvy | 
ka la bitzo fy vony : | 
pa z ® seel pati morso | 
da muf u da vermiso. | 
el ala | krie famin | 
je la fu-rmi | sa vwazin, | 
la prid | do lyi pre-te | 
kelke gré | puir sypsiste | 
3yska la se-z5 nuvel. | 
30 vu pere, | lyi di t él, | 
avd lu, | fwa danimal, | 
€-tere | e pré-sipal.” | 
la fu-rmi né pa pre-tyiz: | 
se la s} mwé-droa defo. | 
ka fazje vu | o ta fo? | 
di t el | a set G-prie-tyiz, | 
—nyi t e zuir | a tu vend | 
3 ja-te, | na vu depleiz. | 


7 


—vu ja-tje! | 34 syi forr t e:z | 


e bj=! | da@-se mé-tand.” | 


Enfant gité. 


Enfant gaté, veu 


x-tu du paté? 


Non maman, il est trop sale ! 


Veux-tu du roti? 


Non maman, il est trop cuit ! 
Veux-tu du jambon ? 


Non maman, il n 
Veux-tu du pain 


Non maman, le pain ne vaut rien ! 


A 
‘ 


Enfant 
enfant 


5‘ 


La Cigale et 


est pas bon ! 
? 


! 


gaté, tu ne veux rien manger, 
caté, tu seras fouetté, 


la Fourmi. 


La cigale ayant chanté 


Tout été, 
Se trouva fort 


dépourvue 


Quand la bise fut venue : 
Pas un seul petit morceau 


De mouche ou 


de vermisseau. 


Elle alla crier famine 


Chez la fourmi 


sa voisine, 


La priant de lui préter 
Quelque grain pour subsister 


Jusqu’a la saisc 


m nouvelle. 


“ Je vous paierai, lui dit-elle, 
Avant l’aotit, foi d’animal, 
Intérét et principal.” 

La fourmi n’est pas préteuse ; 
C’est 14 son moindre défaut. 


* Que faisiez-vou 
Dit-elle a cette 


s au temps chaud? 
emprunteuse, 


- Nuit et jour a tout venant 

Je chantais, ne vous déplaise, 
Vous chantiez! j’en suis fort aise. 

Eh bien! dansez maintenant,” 
La Fontaine, 
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3. le korbo e le rona:r. 


meitra korbo, syr @ n arbra perje, 

tone t 4s) bek & froma:3. 

mettre renair, par lodeetr alefe, 

lyi té t a po pre so ld-gasz : 

“@! bd-guir, maxjo dy korbo, 

ko vu z etta z0li! ko vu ma sd4-ble bo! 
sd md-tir, si votra ramatz, 
s@ raport a votre plyma:3, 

vu z ette le feniks de z o:te da se bwa.” 

a se mo lo korbo na se sé pa de jwa; 
e, pur m5-tre sa belo vwa, 

il uvr & large bek, leiso t5-be sa prwa, 

la renatr sd se-zi e di: “m5 bd masja, 
aprane ke tu flatetr 

vi t o depd de solyi ki lekut ; 

sete lasd vo bj= n @ fromai:ze sa dut.” 

la korbo, 5.to e k5-fy, 

3y-ra, me z po tatr, kd no li pra-dre ply. 


4. & rpa {inwa. 


& turist, | ki vwaja-zet a fin, | ariva a pek= |e s 
perdi | dd le ry | d set imdisa vil. | etd tre fatige | e ej 
ff e swaf, | il d-tra | da z @ restord jinwa. | kom i n 
save parle | & mo d {inwa, | il esplika | par de sip | ki 
dezi-re | kek{otz a md-ze. | lo garso, | ki ete tre z E-teliza | 
la ki-pri | e lyi aporta | @ pa-te. | le turist | le guta, | 
lo tru-va bd | e | md-3a. | apre z avwa-r fini | 8) rpa, | il 
apla | gars5, | e, | dezi-rd savwair | do kwa | pa-te ete 
fe, | m)-tra 8} n asjet vid |e di: | “kwak, kwak?” 
(kanair) | lo gars} rep5-di, | @ skud la tet: | “wa, 
wa!” ((jz). | 


5. la po d lurs. 


do jon faseir | ave t @ta-dy parle | d& n urs | ke le 
peizd z ave vy | da la fore | pre d ler vilai3. | i's rd@-ditr | 
dd@ la fore | putr lo tye. | la | i z a@-ta-ditr | tuta ku| 
lurs ki grd-cde, | e, | bjéto, | i vitr | lo terisbl animal | ki 
saprofe. | no dw faseeir, | a set vy, | perdiir kuraiz. | le 
jeta sd fyzi, | e gré-pa vit | syr @ n arbr, | lo-tras kufa 
par ter |e fil motr. | lurs aproja; | i turna | e returna 
| {aseir | ki ete presko motr da per, | “se, | se di t il, | 
i kadatvr.” | ase mo | i rd-tra | dd la fore. | lo faseetr | 
ki ete md-te syr larbr, | des@-di |e dmd-da | a s3 n ami:| 
*keske lurs ta di | a lore}? | kar i saprofe | d bjz pre.” | 
“ji ma di, | repd-di lo-tr, | ki n fo pas vdaidr | la po d 
lurs | avd davwa-r tye la bert.” | 


6. @& Ve fava. 


plyzjetr faseetr | reyni | da z d vag5, | rakd:t | le prues 
dl leer (jz. | las do, | ki ete reste sild-sjo, | pra la parol. | 


“mwa, | dit il, | 5e @& (j2 | ply z estraordine:r | k le 
vortr. | 3e labityd | da lavwair | pre d mwa | pd-da@ me 
rpa, |e d lyi done | da ta z a ta | & woroo. | & Zur, | 
set ete, | 3ete z ale, | ak5-pane par lyi, | fe z @ d me z 
ami. | nu degjee-njd | dal gardé, | e, | kom la k5.versa-sj5 | 
ete for t anime, | 39 nm pd-se ply | a medoir. | tu t a ku | 
m) (j@, | vwajd | ka 30 luble, | parti | kom @ tre | o 5 
dy 3ard@, |e rv@, | tend | d@ sa gw! | yn ptit tuf do| 

ne mublie pa!” | 


Le Corbeau et le Renard. 


Maitre corbeau, sur un arbre perché, 
Tenait en son bec un fromage. 
Maitre renard, par l’odeur alléché, 
Lui tint a peu prés ce langage : 
“Hé! bonjour, monsieur du corbeau. . 
Que vous étes joli! que vous me semblez beau ! 
Sans mentir, si votre ramage 
Se rapporte a votre plumage, 
Vous étes le phénix des hétes de ces bois.” 
A ces mots le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie ; 
Et, pour montrer sa belle voix, 
Il ouvre un large bec, laisse tomber sa proie. 
Le renard s’en saisit et dit: ‘‘ Mon bon monsieur, 
Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Vit aux dépens de celui qui |’écoute ; 
Cette legon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute.” 
Le corbeau, honteux et confus, 
Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne |’y prendrait plus, 
La Fontaine. 


Un Repas chinois, 


Un touriste, qui voyageait en Chine, arriva a Pékin 
et se perdit dans les rues de cette immense ville. Etant 
trés fatigué et ayant faim et soif, il entra dans un restau- 
rant chinois. Comme il ne savait parler un mot de 
chinois, il expliqua par des signes qu'il désirait quelque 
chose 4 manger. Le garcgon, qui était trés intelligent, le 
comprit et lui apporta un pate. Le touriste le gotta, le 
trouva bon et le mangea, Aprés avoir fini son repas, il 
appela le garcon, et, désirant savoir de quoi le paté était 
fait, montra son assiette vide et dit: “ Couac, couac?” 
(canard), Le gargon répondit, en secouant la téte: 
“Quah, ouah!” (chien). 


La Peau de (Ours. 


Deux jeunes chasseurs avaient entendu parler d’un 
ours que les paysans avaient vu dans la forét prés de leur 
village. Ils se rendirent dans la forét pour le tuer, La 
ils entendirent tout a coup lours qui grondait, et, bientét, 
ils virent le terrible animal qui s’approchait. Nos deux 
chasseurs, & cette vue, perdirent courage. L’un jeta son 
fusil, et grimpa vite sur un arbre, l'autre se coucha par 
terre et fit le mort. Lvours approcha; il tourna et 
retourna le chasseur qui était presque mort de peur. 
“C’est, se dit-il, un cadavre.” A ces mots il rentra dans 
la forét. Le chasseur qui était monté sur larbre, 
deseendit et demanda a son ami: “ Qu’est-ce que l’ours 
t'a dit a VPoreille? Car il s’approchait de bien prés.” 
“Tl m’a dit, répondit Pautre, qu'il ne faut pas vendre la 
peau de Tours avant d’avoir tué la béte.” 


Un Chien savant. 


Plusieurs chasseurs réunis dans un wagon, racontent 
les prouesses de leurs chiens. L’un deux, qui était resté 
silencieux, prend la parole. 

“ Moi, dit-il, j’ai un chien plus extraordinaire que les 
votres. J'ai lhabitude de lavoir prés de moi pendant 
mes repas, et de lui donner de temps en temps un 
morceau. Un jour, cet été, j’étais allé, accompagné par 
lui, chez un de mes amis. Nous déjeunions dans le 


jardin, et, comme la conversation était fort animée, je ne 


pensais plus & Médor, ‘Tout & coup mon chien, voyant 

que je Voubtiais, partit comme un trait au fond du jardin, 

et revint, tenant dans sa gueule une petite touffe de 
ne moubliez pas!” 
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LE BON CAMARADE. 


Traditional Air. . 
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J’AVAIS un camarade, 

Le meilleur d’ici-bas, 

Le tambour nous rassemble, 
Nous avancons ensemble, 


Marchant du méme pas, (Jis.) 


Vint un boulet rapide, 
Est-ce pour moi, pour toi ? 
Sur lui tombe la foudre, 

I] roule dans la poudre, 
Comme un lambeau de moi. 


| 


I] tend sa main mourante, 
Nous allions faire feu. 

— Autre devoir m’appelle | 
Dans la vie éternelle 

Au revoir, frére! Adieu! 


(Bis.) (Bis.) 





FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 
(RULES as in previous issues. ) 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
nto English of the following extract :— 

Rien de plus charmant, pour |’ceil dun ami familier, si 
cet ami est tant soit peu observateur, qu’un foyer oi com- 
mence 4 se manifester, & travers les habitudes maternelles, 
Yinfluence. toute neuve de la fille de la maison, fraiche 
émoulue des pensionnats. Trés vite, le mobilier, l’arrange- 
ment, la table, les réceptions prennent une autre allure. 
Les coutumes traditionelles se tempérent d’un godt instinctif 
de réforme, de progrés. Toutes sortes de menus inconvé- 
nients d’installation auxquels les parents s’étaient résignés, 
par ennui de l’effort, choquent l’impatiente jeunesse de la 
nouvelle venue; pour quiils soient abolis, elle se charge 
aussit0t de l’effort, et la voild pour la premitre fois aux 
prises avec la réalité des ceuvres domestiques,—la voila 
responsable pour la premiére fois. Si les objets ont ces 
larmes que leur préte le poéte, combien la venue souveraine 
de la jeune fille doit étre redoutée par les confortables 
acajous, par les reps cételés, par les pendules cubiques de 
marbre noir sur lesquelles s’assied un personnage de faux 
bronze—par les salles 4 manger assombries de boiseries 
moroses, telles que les aimaient les architectes du sidcle, 
dernier jusqu’au présent renouveau de l’art décoratif ! 
Voici que s’attirme le goat moderniste ; les meubles pesants 
sont expulsés; de claires tentures remplacent les papiers 
sombres ou fanés; les vieux rideaux jaloux qui barraient 
Vaceds du jour sont décrochés, remplacés par des soies ou 
des toiles a transparentes ; les boiseries noirftres de 
la salle & manger s’étonnent de leur vétement neuf, blanc, 
vert pale, gris clair ; lart, la jeunesse et la lumitre pénttrent 
ensemble = Yantique logis. 

From “ Lettres a Frangoise,” by Marcet Prévost. 





RESULT OF THE APRIL COMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to “ Peter Pan.” (Will “ Peter Pan” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 

First Class. — Arbutus, Jan, Kratos, Ternan, Alpha, 
L.H.W.D., Winnowsty, Titi, Agonzag, Tu Du Jay, Raema, 
Spes, Perseus, Yvetot, Dunnottar, Aiguille, Rennes, Surprise, 
Shakspere, Mitty, Jon, Frepco, Nova, Phul-naxa, Ke ion 
Chapuzot, Myrtle, Datchelor, M. A. F., Lytton, St. Dié, 
“olenso, Yram, Moshelle, Treize Septembre, K.M.C.. 
-Aquina, Merle, Toorie, E.C.A., Daphne, Fidéle. 


Second Class.—Dare, J.P., La jeune fille, M.M.P., Moon- 
stone, M.T.R., M.A.P., Peggotty, One more, Varden, 
Zephyr, Achilles, Mar uerite, Creiff. 

The name and address of “Toby,” the winner of last 
month’s competition, are—Miss Adeline Kelly, Upton Hall, 
near Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

Report, 

The difficulties of the piece largely consisted in the usages 
of certain words which could not be properly rendered into 
English by the words of like spelling. Thus La Bruyére 
uses artisan in the sense current in his time of “artist” or 
“author”—a man who pursues some art. Science is used 
in its proper meaning of “knowledge,” and not in the 

restricted meaning that we attach to it. Juste means 
“exact,” or “well-balanced.” In the phrase hors de com- 
merce, the word commerce means the inter-communication 
of thoughts and ideas, not that which results from buying 
and selling. Agrément only misled those who could not sce 
that our word “agreement” would have no force in the 
connection given. A competitor points out that our rules 
do not say whether dictionaries are forbidden or not. We 
could not, if we wished, enforce the prohibition of the use 
of a dictionary. Our object is not to find out which com- 
petitor knows the most words in a given piece, but to see 
who can most faithfully and idiomatically turn the extract 
given into English. 

Prize Translation. 


There are some authors and experts with minds as broad 
as the art and science which they teach. By genius and 
invention they return that which they have gained from 
it and its principles to it with interest. They wander from 
art in codes to ennoble it, turning aside from its rules if 
they do not lead them towards the grand and the sublime. 
They press forward alone and unaccompanied ; but they 
paces | very great heights, and make very great. progress, 
being all the time reassured and qummanllte the success 
of the benefits which are sometimes derived from irregularity. 
Minds of the exact, easy-going average order not only Ff 
not overtake them, and do not admire them, but they do 
not understand them, and would wish still less to imitate 
them. They remain calmly undisturbed within the limits 
of their sphere, reaching a certain point which marks the 
extent of their capacity and intelligence. They do not go 
farther, because they see nothing foued At the most 


they are able to be only the first of a second class, and excel 
in mediocrity. There are some minds, so I make bold to 
say, of an inferior and subordinate order, which seem made 
only to be the receptacles, registers, or storehouse of all 
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the productions of other geniuses. They are plagiariste, 
translators, compilers. They do not think ; they say what 
others have thought; and as one must be inventive to 
make a choice of thoughts, they do it badly, and not ver 
accurately, which shows that they are acquainted wit 
many things rather than with excellent things. Of origi- 
nality, which alternative may be theirs, they have nothing. 
They know only what they have learned, and they learn 
only that which everybody wants to ignore—an empty, dry 
learning, devoid of agreeableness and usefulness, which is 
never talked about, and is outside the current topics of 
conversation, like a coin which has ceased to be circulated. 
One is astonished at their learning, and at the same time 
bored with their conversation or their works, These are 
those who are confused by high and low with leaders of 
thought, and who by wise men are set down as pedants. 
“Perer Pay.” 
— It Pete 


HOLIDAY COURSES ON THE 
CONTINENT. 

|= earnestness with which university authorities 

in France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Spain are throwing themselves into the development 
of holidey courses is shown by the immense trouble 
they take to make the stay of the foreign student 
not only profitable from the point of view of the 
subject he is studying, but pleasant as well. Reduced 
railway fares are arranged for, and reception com- 
mittees are formed, who provide students with decent 
and cheap lodgings in private houses, thus enabling 
them to get a better insight into foreign life and 
customs than the ordinary tourist can expect to get. 
Visits to museums, art galleries, important buildings, 
and places of natural beauty are planned, and the 
student has the constant opportunity of intercourse 
with cultivated foreigners. The importance to the 
teacher of coming into close and friendly contact with 
others whose point of view on many subjects is different 
from his own can hardly be overestimated. We Brit- 
ishers have to a large extent lost that insularity of 
thought and feeling with which we have been so often 
reproached, and the visits of English students to foreign 
centres of education have contributed greatly to the 
change. It is not too much to hope that the continued 


Return Fares from | Lowest 


| London, 
| 1st Class Steamer, 
znd Class Railway. 


PRANCE: | 

Besangon.| July 1-Nov. 1. 35 francs lmonth.| Paris, vid Dieppe, 

45francs2months., £1, 138, 3d. (3rd 

| return). 

| Paris to Besangon, 

| 30 francs (return). | 

Dijon. July 1-Oct. 31 | 30 france first six | Paris as above. 

weeks; 10francs| Paris to Dijon, 31) 
each subsequent | francs (return). 

fortnight. 


Cost of 
* Pension” 
per Day. 


About 3 
francs 50 c. 


|2 francs 50/M. Ch. Lambert,| As above, with Phonetics | Excursions. 

ec. at Stu- 
| dents’ Co- 
operative 
| | | Restau- 
} rant; 
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extension of this movement, aided by the visits of 
continental students to our own country, will do much 
to break down international prejudices. 

The courses are conducted by the professors of the 
university or institution. Many of these are men of 
European fame. The courses in modern languages and 
in the principles of education will probably be the only 
ones which the majority of our readers would desire 
to follow, but information as to other summer courses 
can be obtained on application to the authorities of 
the respective universities, or lists may be consulted 
at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, 
Cannon Row. At Jena, for example, there is a very 
complete programme of courses in theology, philosophy, 
science, and languages. 

In most cases the language classes are divided into 
elementary and advanced courses, but it is not advis- 
able for any one to attend a course who has not some 
knowledge of the written language; whilst to profit 
from the advanced course students should be able to 
understand the language when spoken. Students who 
are boarding with private families should endeavour to 
get with a family who take but one, or at the most 
two, boarders, so that they will be tempted as little as 
possible to speak their mother tongue. They should 
also seize every opportunity of conversing with the 
native students whose acquaintance they may make, and 
should, if possible, after the course is over, continue 
their holiday in the country they are visiting. To those 
who have any idea of following one of these holiday 
courses, we may say they need not fear receiving any 
but a most hearty welcome, and that they will come 
back with stores of new impressions which will give 
freshness and new interest to their teaching. We sub- 
join a list of centres at which courses are to be held, 
with information as to route, fares, fees, and boarding 
expenses. For this information we are largely indebted 
to the Board of Education and to the Teachers’ Guild. 
Teachers intending to follow any of the courses promoted 
by the Teachers’ Guild (those at Honfleur, Tours, Neu- 
wied, Santander) can get full details as to journey, 
families taking boarders, etc., from the handbook ob- 
tainable after May 1 for 6d. at the office of the Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


Further Informa- 


ton trem : Principal Subjects. 


Important Details. 


M. le Secrétaire de| French Language, Litera- Lectures in French. 
l'Université de| ture, Conversation, Pro-; Excursions. Medicinal 
Besancon, 30 Rue| nunciation. History,Geog-| springs. 

Mégevand. | raphy, and Institutions of | 
France. 

Examina.- 

tion for University 

Certificates, 4 hours’ 

instruction per day. 

City rich in artistic 

and historiccuriosities, 


Professeur al'Uni- 
versité, 10 Rue) 
Berbisey. 


and Social, Political, and 
Economic Aspects of 
France. 


francs in } 


a family. 


Grenoble... July 1-Oct. 31 (4 40 francs first six | Paris as above, 
to 5 hours per) weeks; 10francs|Varis to Grenoble, | 
day). each subsequent | 
fortnight. 


£1, 5s | 3 


£6, 108. Id. | 
Vid Southampton, | 
Ist class, £7, 0s. ld. | 
| 2nd class,£5,8s. 1d 
|(Englishmen intend | 
|s ing to study at 
Grenoble can ob- 
| tain return tickets 
Paris to Grenoble 
| at half-price on 
| application to M. 
Reymond.) 


4to5 francs | M. Marcel Reymond, As above. Classes both ele 

(possibly | The 
. francs | 
\WidCalaisand Paris,| 50¢.). | 


: | 
| 





Pictu ue neighbour- 
hood. Visits to moun- 
tains of Dauphiny and 
Savoy (Grande Char- 
treuse, Mont Blanc, 
etc.). Performance of 
classical French trag- 
edy in the open air. 
Roman theatre at 


University, 


mentary and advanced. 
Grenoble. 


Special Professor of Pho- 
netics, and laboratory with 
phonograph for special in- 
struction. Speeial course 
of Commercial French. 
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| Return fares from Lowest 
| > London, Cost of 

Date. } Fees. lst Class Steamer, | *‘ Pension” 
2nd Class Railway. | per Day 


— = | —_— — ——_— ——— 
Nancy ....| July1-October31.|40 francs first | Paris, vi@ Dieppe, | 3 to 5 francs. 
| month; 10) as above. 
| franes each fol-| Paris to Nancy, 
lowing month ;| return, second 
| maximum, 60 class, £2, 3s. 





francs. | 
Boulogne-| August 1-30. 140 francs elemen- Vid Folkestone, | £1, 103, per 
sur- Mer. | tary, 50 francs| £1, 18s. 4d. | week. 


| 
advanced. Ex-| (second class). 


amination fee,| Via Cie. Bennett, 
| 4s. elementary ;| lls. 6d. | 
| 8s. advanced. | 
| | 
St. Servan.| August 1-28. £2 whole month ; | Southampton to St. | 
St. Malo.. | £1 half month; Malo, return 28s. 
(to or from| first class, £1 
| August 15th’.| second class. By 
| 16s. for ticket} special arrange- 
admitting to 12| ment available for 
lectures, Ex-| one month, except 
amination fee,| for holders of 








8s. | 16s. tickets. 
| 
Paris..... list course, July |55 francs, one) Via Calais, 6 francs, 
1-31; 2ndcourse,,; course; 100) £3, 13s. 10d. 
, : August 1-31. francs, both| Vid Dieppe, 
' courses ; single 22, 17s. 1d. 


lecture, 1 franc. | Vid Southampton, 

. first class, £2, 16s. | 

| | S8d.; second class, | 
| £2, Os. Sd. | 


Paris..... July 1-27. | 75 francs,l month; As above. 4 francs. 
August 2-29. |} 140 frances, * 

| September 2-28. months; 200 

} francs, 3 months. 


| 
' Versailles.) August 2-24. | Apply for particu-| As above. | Ladies can 
September 2-21. ars as directed. 
the Lycee 





| 
| 








| 
5to6 francs. 


board = in| 


Further Informa- 
tion from : 


Monsieur Laurent, 
a Université, 
Nancy. 


M. Bornecque, Pro- 

| fesseur a I'Univer- 

| sité de Lille, 70 
Rue de Turenne, 
Lille. 


M. Gohin, Profes- 
seur agrégée au 
Lycée de Rennes. 


|M. le Secrétaire, 
| V’Alliance Fran- 
caise, Boulevard 
St. Germain 186, 


Principal Subjects. Important Details. 


French Language, Gram-| Preparations for the ex- 
mar, Phonetics, ete. Mod-| aminations of Alliance 
ern France (literature, art,| Frangaise. Excursions 
history, politicaleconomy,| to Vosges and visits 
institutions, laws). | toindustrial establish- 

ments, 
, 

French Language and Lit-| Specially arranged by 
erature, practical instruc-| University of Lille and 
tion in Phonetics, Conver-| Alliance Francaise to 
sation, Pedagogy. | meet needs of English 

teachers, 


Elementary Course : Excursions to Mont St 
Conversation, Grammar,| Michel, Dinan, Can- 
Vocabulary, very easy! cale, Examinations for 
Essays. | Diplomas, 

Advanced Course : | 
French political and social 
Institutions, Literature | 
and History. 

Classical and modern French,|Elementary and ad- 
Elocution, Pronunciation, | vanced courses, Special 
Phonetics. courses on French art 

| and institutions, Con- 





| 

= Secretary, 

Guilde _Interna- 

| tionale, 6 Rue de 
la Sorbonne. 


| Mme. Kahn, Profes- 
seur agrégé au 
Lycée de Jeunes 





| Versation classes, 


|As above, with French life) Visits to picture galleries 
| of to-day. and places of interest. 
| 
| 
} | 

|As above, with history of | Visits to palaces of Ver- 
| French Art and Music. sailles and Trianon, 
| Chateaux of Rambouil- 
let, Saint Germain, and 
| | places of interest in 
| aris. 


French Language, Litera-| For English - speaking 
| ture, History. Political,| teachers and others 
Social, and Economic As Both sexes, 
pects of France. Conver 
sation classes. 
| | 
As above. As above. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Phonetics, Conversation.| For teachers of both 
Pronunciation. French| sexes. Elementary and 
Literature and Histors| advanced classes. 
during second half of 191} Town and district full 
| century. Modern play>| of historic and anti- 
|} and novels. Teaching of| quarian interest. Bay- 
| Modern Languages ir | eux tapestry. 

| French secondary schools 








| Phonetics, Pronunciation.| As above. Excursions 
Conversation, Translation,| to Mont St. Michel, 
| French Literature. } ete. 


from Aug. Filles, Versailles. 
| 1. 
| | 
| | | 
) Tours | August 2-24, £2, 2s. if name} Paris, vid Dieppe, | 6 francs. General Secretary, 
entered before; £1, 13s. 3d, 3rd Teachers’ Guild, or 
| July 1; other-| class; Paris to | Mr. Edward Buck. 
| wise £2, 5s. Tours, about 10s, | M.A., Christ's 
‘ | Hospital, West 
| Horsham. 
| 
Honfeur..| August 2-24. | As above. |London to South-|6 frances, General Secretary, 
| —. Havre, Teachers’ Guild. on 
} anc Honfleur, Ist Mr. J. V. Saunders. | 
class, £2, 1s. 3d. ; M.A., Hymer+ 
. | 2nd class, £1, 11s. | College, Hull. 
8d. 
, 
. Bayeux...) August 1-24. | £2, 2s., for which | London, vid South | 5 frances. M. Godal, au Col- 
| students may| amptonand Havre.| lege, Bayeux, or 
> | attend all the| to Caen, return Mr. J. A. Nichols 
classes of any | lst class, £2, Is | Stanley Mount 
| one of the pro Sd. ; 2nd class, £1 New Mills, Stock 
| fessors, all the | lls. 8d. 2nd class. | port, who will 
} eveniny lectures | Caen to Bayeux | | send syllabus post 
| and two series} Is. 8d. Or Lon | free on applica- 
| Of morning lec-| don, Southam | | tion. 
| tures. Student-| ton, Cherboury | 
| allowed to go! Bayeux. | | 
from this to the| 
next centre, and | 
i vice versd. 
, | 
Granville. | As above. | As above. On presentation o° | 5 francs. | As above. 
| | entrance ticket ti | 
| holiday course } 
| students can ob | 
ag tain special re- 
: | turn tickets from | 
‘ | Southampton to 
° | Granville,  avail- 
, | able for 1 month 
. | (1st class,28s.; 2nd | 
class, 20s.). 
Caen (an- | July 2-31. 16s. first week;| Vid Southampton | 3to6francs., M. Lebonois, 7 Rue 
nexe at! \ugust 1-30. | 12s. each subse-| and Havre, Ist Neuve - Bourg - | | 
i Riva Bella quent week. | class, £2, 1s, 8d.; Abbé; Mr. W 


on the 
coast). | 


2nd class, £1, 11s. 
8d. Vid South- 
ampton and Cher- 


t | bourg, 2nd class, 
5 | | 30s. Special cheap 
i | ticket Southam»- 
t ton to Caen, as 
} above. 
| | 
Lisieux. ..' July 2-28. £1, 16s. £1, 19s. (2nd class), 5 francs. 
August 2 


and Havre, or rid 
Cherbourg, or rid 
Newhaven, Dieppe, 


| 

28. | vid Southampton 
| and Rouen. 

| 





Robina, 61 Preston 
| Road, Leyton- 
stone; M. Finlay 
son, High School 


Girvan; Mr. R. E. | 


Yates, 50 Burns 
Street, Notting 
ham. 


M. Féquet, 12 Rue 
de Kouen, Lis 
jeux ; Miss Swing 
ler, 11 Queen's 
Road, Norland 
Square, W. 


| \sabove. Commercial class, | Lectures by well-known 
Special study of spoken| writers. Excursions, 
language Scholarships for 


| August course, Small 
| conversation circles (5 
to 10 students), A 
French review sent free 
to students during the 
year. 


French Language and Lit jSmall conversation 
circles of seven stu- 


erature, Phonetics, Trane | 
lation, Versification, Com-| dents. Special classes 





position. for London B.A. Ex- 
amination. Excur- 
xi ne, 








PRANCE —continued. 
Villerville- | August 1-22-28. 
sur-Mer) 


(near 
Trouville). | 


GERMANY: 
Greifswald | July 15-August 3. 


| August 5-7. 


| 


Konigs- | Not yet fixed. 
berg. 
| 


Marburg.. | July 8-27 
| August 


| 


August 5-26. 


5-25. 


Neuwied . 


AUSTRIA: 
Salzburg . September 1-15. 


| 


SWITZERLAND: 
Geneva...| July 17-Aug. 28. 


Lausanne.| July 22-Aug. 30. 


Neuchatel. | July 15-Aug. 10. 


Aug. 12-Sept. 7. 


Date not yet fixed 


SPAIN: 
Santander 


Notes 
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| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


turn Fares from 
London, 


lst Class Steamer, 
2nd Class Railway. 


Lowest 
Cost of 


Principal Subjects. 


Important Details. 





correspondence 
for a year. 
on 


5 marks. Conver- 
sation classes, | 
lectures, and 
practical courses, 
5-10 marks. 





Entrance, 
marks, 
course of 12 lec-| 
tures, 10 marks ; | 
24 Conversation 
classes, 30 marks. 





15 marks. 


40) «marks 
both, Special) 
German courses 


advanced), 3 
weeks, 20 marks; 
4 weeks, 30 
marks. 
£2, 2s. 
entered before 

July lst ; other- Do. 
wise, £2, 5s. 


Registration, 1 


ship, 5 kronen ;| 

course of 3-6 

of 8-10 hours, 4 
kronen. 

| 

| 

francs for spe- 


classes and cor- 
rection of writ- 
| ten work. 


40 frances. 


£2, 58; tree| Special return 

Franco -English| tickets Southamp- 
ton to Havre for 
month of August 
presentation of 
entrance ticket to 
holiday course (Ist 
class, 2nd 


class, 
to Trouville, 84d. 


Via Hook of Hol- 
land, £6, 7s. 11d. 
To Berlin— 
Via Flushing, 
£5, 4s. 4d. 


£5, 28. 4d. 
Do. Ostend, 
| 6, Oa. 2d. 
5| Via Hook, £5, 12s. 
Each | To Weimar- 
Via Flushing, 


£5, 1s. 5d. 


To Berlin, as above. 


each | Via Hook, £4, 4s. 8d. 
course, 60 marks To Coblenz— 
Via a 
£3, 16s. 
(elementary and; Do. Hook, £3, 14s. 
Do. Ostend, | 
£4, 1s. 2d. | 


if name! vie Hook, 
, 12a, 4d. 
‘Flushing 


| £3, 14s. 4 


Via Hook, £7, 9s. 
krone ; member- To Munich— 
Via Flushing, 
£6, 14s. 4 
hours,2kronen; Munich to Salz- 
burg, about 17s. 


} 
40 francs, and 6 | Via Calais, 
£6, 15s. 10d. 
cial conversation; Do. Antwerp, 
£6, 17s. 10d. 
| Do. Dieppe, 
| £5, 128. 1d. 
Do. Southampton, 
Ist class, £7, 4s. | 
| 8d.; 
4s. 10d. 
Via Calais, 
£6, 7s. 2d. 
| Do. Hook, 
£6, 178. 9d. 
Do. Dieppe, 
£5, 2s. 4d. 


20s.). Havre 


3 marks to 
44 marks. 





|Apply to 
| a 
verkehrs- 
bureau, 7 
Ludwig 
Victor 

| Platz, 
Salzburg. 
| 

| 





de patron- 
age 
étudiants 


a YUni- 
versité, 
2nd class, £25,| Généve. 
| 4 francs 

| (possibly 
| francs 
toe 


3 


Do. Southampton, 


Ist class, £6 
Sd. ; 


») francs 
course ; 50 francs 
both courses. 


£6, 


os. | 
2nd clase, £4, 


138. { 
each Via C ‘alais, 
5s. 2d. 
Do. Hook, 


£6, 10s. 2d. 
Do. Dieppe, 
£5, Os. 6d. 
Do. Southampton, 
| Ist class, 26, 6. | 


8d. ; 


; 2nd class, #4, | 


lis. 7d. 


25 francs. 


£2, 2. 
entered 
July 1; other- 
wise £2, 5s. 


For Hook of Holland tickets three days’ notice 
= 10d. ; 


1 franc 


Vie Calais, 
£6, 14s. Od. 

Do. Hook, 
£6, 158, 10d. 

Do. CY 
£5, 138. 5d. 


if name Lendon, Paris, Bor- 
before, deaux, and Irun, 
“es. 


4 francs. 


44-5 
tas i 
wed be- 
lore end) 

of May. 





3to4 marks. 


3 to 4 marks. 


3to4 marks. 


4to 5 marks. 


| 4francs. Ap- 
ply Comité 


des 


étrangers, 


50 


M. L. Bascan, Direc- 
teur de I'Ecole 


(8 llabus post-free 
on application. ) 


Professor Dr. Bern- 
heim, Ferienkurse, 
Greifswald. 


Frailein C. Blo- 
meyer, Garten- 
strasse 4, Jena. 


Ferienkurse, 
Konigsberg. 


Herr A. ©. Cocker, 
Villa Cranston, 
Marburg; Mr. W. 
G. Lipscomb, 
Grammar School, 


shire. 


General Secretary, 
Teachers’ Guild, or 
Mr. E. 8. Smith, 
M.A., Head Mas- 
ter, Grammar 
School, Newbury. 





Dr. Duffek, Secre- 
| tary, Salzburg 
Local Committee 
for University Va- 
cation Courses. 


M. Bernard Bou- 
vier, Administra- 
teur du Séminaire 
et des cours de 
vacances de Fran- 
gais moderne a 
rUniversité, 
Généve. 


M. JC Bonnard, 
Avenue Davel 
Lausanne. 





| M. P. Dessoulavy. 


| Erziehungs - direk- 


tion, Bern. 


| 


-|General Secretary, 
en-| 


Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, 
wc 


Bolton, Lanca- 


——: and Lit- 

etics, Trans- 
‘ation, .. Versification, Com- 
position. 8 course 
on =P French 
methods of teaching, 
French life. 


German, French, and Eng- 
lish Lan and Litera- 
ture. honetics, Peda- 
gogy, iene, Natural 
Science, History, Arts, 

Psychology. 


Pedagogy, Natural Science 
History| of Art, Mental 
gion, Ger Lang 
ligion, German guage 
Literature. Classes a 
Frewch and English Edu- 
cation of defective chil- 
dren. Social Science. 





German, French, and Eng- 
| lish Language and Litera- 
ture. Histo 
osophy of Religion. Pho- 
netics. 


English, French, German, 
Italian Language and Lit- 
erature. Phonetics, Peda- 
gogy, History of Art, New 
Method of Modern Lan- 
guage teaching. 


German Language and Lit- 
erature. Phonetics. Politi- 
cal, Social, and Economic 
Aspects of Germany. 


Philosophy and History, 
Law, Natural Science, Lin- 
guistics and Literature. 


Classical and Modern 
French Literature. French 
Institutions. Special 
classes for study of spoken 
language. 


Literature, Philology, Pho- 
netics. Special study of 
spokenlanguage. Methods 
of teaching History. 





|General study of French 
Language and Literature. 


| Psychology, Hygiene, Child 
| Study, History of Switzer- 
| land. French, English, 
| German Literature. 


Spanish Language and Lit- 
erature. Political, Social, 
and Economic Aspects of 
Spain. 


required. No free vegistered luggage by this route. 
1 mark = 1 shilling ; 1 peseta = 


7d. ; 


1 krone = 10d. 





Small conversation 
circles of seven stu- 
dents. Special classes 
for London B.A. Ex- 
amination. Excur- 
sions. 


For teachers of both 
sexes. ial con- 
versation classes for 
foreigners. 


As above. Renowned 
for its course of Peda- 
gogy. 


Special language courses 
for foreigners. 


For teachers of both 
sexes. Special con- 
versation classes (ele- 
mentary and advanced) 
for foreigners. 


For English - speaking 
teachers and others of 
both sexes. To pro- 
mote a knowledge of 
the language, customs, 
etc., among the stu- 
dents. 


For university students 
and others. Excur- 
sions. Most pictur- 
esque town and dis- 
trict. 


Specially intended for 
teachers and advanced 
foreign students of 
both sexes. 


For foreigners of both 
sexes. 


As above. Elementary 
and advanced courses. 


For teachers of both 
sexes. Special Ger- 
man courses for non- 
Germans. 


For English - speaking 
teachers and others of 
both sexes. 


It is best to tale e only portable luggage. 
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(||| OUR TUTORIAL SECTION 























PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 


“[ Se columns have for several years been devoted 
to special courses for pupil teachers and candi- 
dates for the King’s Scholarship, or, as it is now called, 
the Preliminary Certificate Examination. But the old 
older changeth, yielding place to new, and the require- 
ments of examiners have undergone such a change 
during recent years that it is thought desirable to 
modify very considerably the contents of the Tutorial 
Section. A few years ago special books were set, stu- 
dents had in many instances no assistance whatever, 
and so much help could be given by mapping out the 
work and annotating the special books. But to-day the 
student is catered for more satisfactorily. The numer- 
ous correspondence classes, the excellent text-books, 
the continually increasing centres for instruction, and, 
above all, the wider syllabuses for examination, render 
such detailed work as we have been doing in the past 
to some extent unnecessary. A student can no longer 
answer a paper satisfactorily by reading up a few notes ; 
intelligence and wide reading are very properly required. 

There is also a continually increasing tendency to 
bring the various examinations into line with one an- 
other : the Preliminary Certificate, the Cambridge Senior 
Local, the Oxford Senior Local, the London Matricula- 
tion, and the College of Preceptors Senior Examination 
demand approximately the same level of work. 

It has therefore been decided to give a series of papers 
monthly, which, while not attempting to supply a com- 
plete and definite preparation in all subjects, may 
nevertheless supplement the more formal work of the 
school or class, and be useful to students for all these 
examinations. In each of the syllabuses English occu- 
pies an important place, and rightly so. We propose 
to give a series of papers dealing with essay-writing, the 
chief epochs in the growth of the language and litera- 
ture, the chief writers, with notes and criticisms on a 
few of Shakespeare’s plays—for example, As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night, Corvolanus. 

Collections of questions in English will also be given, 
not in any way to tempt the student to cram up a few 
answers in the hope of the same question occurring in 
the examination, but rather as a test of preparation, 
an indication of the various methods by which the 
examiner tests the reading of the pupil. Another paper 
will deal with books worth reading, with some direc- 
tions as how to read and what to look for. 

Again, in history we shall give a series of notes on 
“Cause and Effect” in history—a side of the question 
frequently overlooked by the student, if one may judge 
from the reports of examiners in the subject. The text- 
book is frequently to blame for this : the events are given, 
but there is little attempt to trace the gradual move- 
ment which led to any particular crisis or to estimate 
the results. “The villeins’ revolt was caused by Wat 
Tyler’s killing a tax-collector, and the result of it was 
that he was massacred by the Lord Mayor of London.” 


This is an exact answer recently sent in by a student, 
and sufficiently indicates the narrow view taken by 
many, for the type of answer is by no means uncommon, 
The oppression of the Saxon churl by his Norman lord, 
the cruel conditions of villenage, the smouldering fires 
of discontent in the freedom-loving Saxon, the ravages 
of the Black Death, the impossible Statutes of Labourers, 
the growth of.a sturdy socialism in Wycliffe’s followers, 
the national discontent at the loss of the French prov- 
inces, the heavy and unjust poll-tax—all are ignored ; 
the blow with the hammer was the sole cause! This is 
not only an erroneous view to take, but the movement 
is deprived of all interest. Every teacher of history 
knows, and every student should know, that great effects 
are produced by great causes, and that the most fas- 
cinating aspect of history is the detecting and watching 


- the first signs of any movement, noting the growth— 


what helps forward and what hinders until the final 
culmination. 

There are many points in geography in which the 
student can be materially assisted from time to time. 
We shall continue to give short test papers, the answers 
to which will be corrected and criticised, and candi- 
dates for the various examinations are cordially invited 
at all times to send up for solution or answer any diffi- 
culty with which they may meet. 





PAPERS FOR PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE 
AND OTHER STUDENTS. 


I1.—THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE ROMAN 
CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 

To the Britons living in their villages amidst the forests that 
then covered the greater part of the island and carrying on 
intertribal warfare with their neighbours, the birth of Caius 
Julius Cesar a century before the Christian era would, had they 
known of it, have caused little thought; and yet it was an event 
which was destined to bring the island habitants into the grip 
of the great Roman Empire, and make them tributaries for 
nearly four centuries. Great changes were taking place in the 
Roman commonwealth: the simplicity of life, the purity of 
manners, were passing away. In place of the democratic govern- 
ment which had been in vogue since the Tarquins were expelled, 
the executive power was drifting into the hands of a few great 
families. The semblance of consulship was retained, but dicta- 
tors such as Marius and Sulla were despotic tyrants, entirely auto- 
cratic in their rule. They attained their position by intrigue, 
by wealth, and the support of trained ublinies and in return 
they had to provide the people of Rome with spectacular shows 
in the amphitheatres, and give gifts of corn and wine. After 
the death of Sulla, the three most prominent men in the state 
were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus—the two former from their 
ability, the latter from his wealth. Each mistrustful of the 
others, they formed a triumvirate, a three-man rule, which they 
all recognised was but a temporary truce, the question of the 
ultimate supremacy of one of them to be afterwards decided by 
arms. Crassus was of less ability than the other two, and his 
death, in 53 B.c., removed him from the struggle. 

For many years the Romans had been building up an empire 
by conquest. Rome, it must be remembered, was not Italy. 
The citizens of the city and a small district around were keenly 
jealous of their exclusive privileges, which placed the government 
in their hands. One by one the neighbouring states had been 
reduced to a position of subservience. Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Africa, Spain, were overrun, and became Roman provinces, 
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governed by a proconsul or propretor, whose duty it was to 
remit to the capital certain sums of money which were collected 
by taxes—vectigalia. What he collected over and above the 
amount demanded by the city exchequer he kept for himself, 
and hence the rule of these provinces was an object of ambition 
to such Romans as could aspire to it. A proconsulship was a 
necessary step to the first rank in Rome, and when his term of 
office had expired the proconsul returned to the city, and used 
his wealth either in furthering his ambitious designs, or in build- 
ing those beautiful villas traces of which still remain, and plung- 
ing into the extravagances and frivolities of the fashionable 
world. 

Both Cesar and Pompey well knew that the struggle between 
them would be long and difficult, and set about preparing for 
it. Pompey obtained the governorship of Spain, and Casar was 
oe the supreme command in Gaul, as France was then called. 
‘rom B.c. 58 to 54 he was kept busy. The southern part was 
already conquered, and was known as the Provincia (hence the 
term | Means my but the central and northern districts were 
inhabited by various tribes, which offered a strenuous opposition 
to the Roman legions. But the latter, well armed and equipped, 
fighting under an iron discipline, were bound to be eventually 
successful. The Belgw of the north, living in what is now Belgium, 
were amongst the most sturdy foes to conquer, and were aided 
by some of the Britons; and as a natural result, when Cesar 
had reduced them to submission, he began to ask questions as 
to the land just visible across the narrow Strait of Dover. 
Prompted by the desire to punish the Britons, and, like Alex- 
ander, desirous of conquering more worlds—for each success 
increased his fame in Rome—he came across in B.c. 55, and 
again the following summer. But beyond receiving the sub- 
mission of some of the southern tribes, and taking hostages for 
the fulfilment of the pledges made by them, he made no per- 
manent conquest. Events took him back to Rome; the great 
rr with his rival Pompey ended in his success. His assassina- 
tion led to a second triumvirate—Mark Antony, Octavius Cesar, 
and Lepidus. Octavius ultimately became emperor under the 
name of Augustus. It was not until 43 a.p., nearly a century 
after Cwsar's visits, and when they were probably forgotten, 
that affairs in Rome allowed of an expedition against Britain. 
In that year the Emperor Claudius sent a large army of 40,000 


legionaries under boien Plautius and Vespasian to conquer the 


island. The difficulties of conducting a campaign in a country 
without roads or bridges and covered with forests, and inhabited 
by tribes who fought with great determination, rendered the 
task by no means easy, and for over seven years the contest 
continued. Suetonius Paulinus, who became governor in 58 a.p., 
ated with great severity, especially against the Druids, who 
continually incited the Britons to revolt. His action produced 
the Boadicean revolt, which caused the slaughter of 70,000 
Romans. Although this was fully avenged, Paulinus was re- 
called ; for a governor of a province was expected to raise money 
with little cost to the empire. Agricola, who was governor from 
78 to 84 a.p., was the real conqueror. His policy was one of 
conciliation and justice, while still retaining a firm hold on the 
people. For upwards of four centuries —a period as long as 
from Henry the Eighth’s reign to the present time—Britain was 
a Roman province. A military occupation of such a length in- 
evitably must be productive of great results. The country was 
divided into districts, regular government was instituted, and 
a long era of peace ensued. The object of the occupation was 
not extermination of the natives, nor to colonise, but to farm 
the country, and extract from it the greatest amount of annual 
tribute; hence there are few events of importance to record, 
anid this long period is dismissed in the text-book in a few pa: 
The people were encouraged to adopt Roman speech and custom 
the richer of them Roman luxuries and vices ; the young men, 
who might have formed a party of revolt, were, in accordance 
with custom, drafted off to fight for the empire in Germany or 
Syria or Africa; the spirit of national independence was sapped 
and undermined, with the result that when the Romans with- 
drew the Britons were helpless against the hardy Picts and Scots. 
The effects on the country were most important. As the 
movement of troops from one part to another was a necessity, 
the first care of the Romans was the construction of those splen- 
did roads which traversed the island from one side to the other. 
Trees were felled, rivers crossed by bridges, permanent camps 
established, and in the north walls erected to protect the countr 
from the wild tribes of Caledonia. Improved methods of are | 
ture were introduced, and Britain was the western granary of 
the empire. Commerce with the Continent and with Rome itself 
increased rapidly, British oysters being a delicacy appreciated 
by the gourmets of the capital. Splendid towns were built, 
remains of which stand till the present day, for the Roman 
brickwork was the best the world has ever seen. Near the great 
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towas and camps villas were erected, with the atrium paved 
in lovely mosaic, with capacious baths heated by flues, the 
gardens ornamented with statuary, and the whole furnished with 
that luxury and taste characteristic of the Romans. Amongst 
the legions sent to garrison the country were many Christians, 
and thus Christianity was introduced into the country. Roman 
civilisation was widespread, and many a Roman soldier was 
glad to make the island his permanent home, finding a wife 
probably from the dark-haired British girls. 

During all this time Rome was decaying. Exercise and exer- 
tion are necessary to ensure health in the individual, and this 
is equally true of the state. Sunk in sensualism, gluttony, and 
self-indulgence, the people of Rome were different from their 
simple sires in the brave days of old. Against the north and 
east frontiers of the empire there were pressing the fair-haired 
Goths and the dark Huns. Rome itself was taken and sacked, 
and finally the Emperor Honorius, a weak and cowardly youth, 
withdrew the Roman garrison from Britain to aid in the contest 
against these fierce and brave invaders. 

Left to itself Britain was absolutely helpless. Four centuries 
of tutelage had effectively eradicated the spirit which had ani- 
mated such men as Cassivelaunus and Caractacus. The island 
fell an easy prey to the Anglo-Saxons, who, in conquering the 
country, practically exterminated the civilised Britons, and 
entirely swept away the effects of the Roman occupation. The 
island Ta once again into heathenism and savagery. Beyond 
the ale Gam are few permanent remains or traces of the 
occupation. The outlines of Roman camps may be traced in 
many commanding positions, the foundations of villas are occa- 
sionally unearthed, coins and ornaments in bronze are picked 
up, and sometimes fragments of the armour worn by the soldiers. 
Not a dozen words remained of the Latin language, and this is 
in itself a sufficient testimony to the sweeping effects of the 
Saxon conquest. The great Roman Empire was crumbling to 
pieces; it was like the vision of the prophet—“a body of iron 
and feet of clay.” 


11.—ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING. 


There is probably no question which the candidate in any 
examination looks feed to with more apprehension than the 
request to “ write an essay on one of the following subjects.” 
On history or geography or mathematics he is sure of some 
facts which will be serviceable; but in this exercise he feels 
altogether uncertain. And yet there is no better test of a 
student's mental ability, provided that the subjects set by the 
examiner are reasonable. And, incidentally, this is not always 
so, for in a recent examination one subject set was, “ The differ- 
ences which distinguish the people in one part of England from 
those in another.’’ Now, to any one interested in folklore and 
philology this would be an excellent subject ; but to any young 
student who has probably passed the whole of his life in one 
town or village it is im ible. But as a rule, the subjects pro- 
posed are fair, and a choice is usually given. The test should 
present no very great difficulty to the student who has properly 
prepared for it. It is, fortunately, a subject for which the candi- 
date cannot cram, and is therefore a better test of all-round 
ability than any other paper. 

An essay is some forty or fifty lines of composition, represent- 
ing more or less the writer’s own views and ideas on some par- 
ticular topic. It must be interesting, well arranged, and well 
expressed. A very cursory examination will reveal the fact that 
the ability to write a essay depends upon two things—(a) a 
sufficient knowledge of the subject pro ; and (b) the power 
of selecting suitable facts and ideas, arranging them in logical 
order, and expressing them in good English. e first depends 
upon the general a of the student. To any one who has 
limited his attention and thought to the ordinary book subjects, 
and not taken a wide and intelligent interest in the general 
topics of the day, it is naturally an impossible task to write a 
good essay. How is this wide, one might almost say encyclo- 
— knowledge to be obtained ? Evidently it is a long task, 

ut at the same time a most delightful one. The habit of accurate 
observation and clear thinking must be carefully and assiduously 
cultivated. There must be a considerable range of reading— 
standard English authors in prose and try, journals, reviews, 
and good newspapers. In the course of this reading the student 
is unconsciously absorbing ideas which will be mentally digested 
and stored away in the memory, ready for use when needed. 
He will also meet with words, references, statements, quotations 
which he does not understand. If his attention is not concen- 
trated and keen, he will _ them by, and so obtain a hazy, 
indefinite conception of what he is reading, which “ woolliness ” 
is one of the test hindrances to any A tale 
is told of a university student who said that he read about as 
many pages as his companion did books, and yet he was always 
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first in exams. Whether true or not, the idea underlying the 
story is the right one to pursue—a little and well done is better 
than much superficially studied. Nothing should be passed 
which is not thoroughly understood. A notebook should be 
kept in which any striking ideas may be jotted down, the meanin, 
of allusions, etc., entered. The mere effort of writing down will 
impress it upon the memory. Every young reader should possess 
a few good books of reference—for example, the Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (Cassell), 
Whitaker's Almanack, Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, which will 
be of continual use in reading. 

To the average boy or i this will appear a slow and tedious 
work, dry in the extreme. The natural tendency is to skim through 
a book, picking out what is interesting, and leaving severely alone 
what is apparently dull; but the way of pleasure is very rarely the 
way of success. 


“ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


The first steps are naturally slow, but as the mind becomes well 
stored with information progress is more and more rapid, the 
pleasure in reading and amassing knowledge is keener, and the 
student soon soars far above those who still remain sipping here 
and there like aimless butterflies. 

There are many books published which supply in condensed 
form the materials for essays on common subjects. They may 
be consulted occasionally, but it is one’s own work which ulti- 
mately counts. I have been asked dozens of times, “ Will you 
tell me how to write a good essay ?”’ as though all that were needed 
was a formula or prescription on a post card. There must be 
this steady accumulation of accurate and useful knowledge— 
“* slow and sure, hiving wisdom with each studious year.” 

And now supposing the student well armed with facts and 
ideas, there is the second part of the exercise—the logical arrange- 
ment and the expression in good English. The possession of a 
paint-box does not make one a = nor the possession of a 

jano a musician, nor does the knowledge of facts make one a 
prilliant essayist. Writing good English is an art, and, like all 
arts, is only attained by constant ——- by following certain 
fundamental rules, by merciless self-criticism, and by dissatis- 
faction with one’s best. The masters of English prose do not 
produce their best without effort. Ruskin said it took him 
forty years to be able to write a good sentence ; Tennyson re- 
wrote some of his poems many times before they satisfied him’; 
Gray took seven years to polish the Elegy into its — form. 
Their first attempts were doubtless good, but they felt they were 
not the best, and the best alone is worth aiming at. There is 
also a great difficulty with English—it is a dual enn Our 
ordinary talk is Anglo-Saxon; the words which give resonance 
and strength are of foreign origin. There have been masters of 
the vernacular English who could produce great effects with 
simple words, as a great painter can produce wonderful results 
with a few lines, but they have been few. You may listen to a 
group of Wessex —— for hours and not hear a dozen words 
other than those of Anglo-Saxon origin; but you cannot get 
the best effects with a limited vocabulary—it is like painting a 
picture in primary colours or composing music in one key. 
According to Sharon Turner, the people’ in some villages never 
use more than 500 or 600 words, an educated man in conversa- 
tion 3,000 to 4,000, a good writer 8,000 to 10,000, while Shake- 
speare stands first with about 18,000. 

A good vocabulary can be obtained by extensive reading and 
continual use of a good dictionary. A most important part of 
an essay is the logical arrangement of ideas. The mind in think- 
ing over any subject produces from the storehouse of memory 
ideas which come in any order, and which need sorting and 
arrangement. Before commencing to work, a skeleton outline 
or plan should always be jotted down and adhered to. This 
will prevent confusion and repetition of ideas, a very common 
fault with beginners. 

The most difficult thing to acquire is style, a somewhat hazy 
matter to define in any subject. In some passages we are charmed 
with the easy flow of the sentences, the music of the words, 
the niceties of expression, and we say the writer possesses a 
good style. In other cases the sentences are disjointed ‘and 
abrupt, the words are not well chosen, ideas are not well ex- 
pressed—there is something very unattractive and uncouth: 
this is bad style. As in any art there is in the earlier stages 
a good deal of imitative work, so should there be in composition. 
Take a paragraph from any good writer, and read it through 
carefully a few times; then closing the book, endeavour to repro- 
duce it as closely as possible. Careful comparison will soon 
show where the writer's arrangement and choice of words are 


preferable to your own. In this way you are acquiring a number 
of useful combinations of words, and although your progress 
may be very slow it is sure. Write one or two essays each 
week, read up the subject if you do not already know sufficient 
about it, make out your plan, write out the exercise in rough, 
and then again in your best. When complete, proceed to criticise 
it, to find all the faults you can; for the ability to detect faults 
is the surest way of avoiding them. Reading the essay aloud 
will frequently reveal awkward phrases or i!l-chosen words which 
the eye has not detected. It is by the continual correction of 
little points that excellence is attained, as a sculptor fashions a 
beautiful statue by continual chipping of small fragments. 

For this month write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
. Contentment is better than riches. 

. Our food supply. 

. Kindness to animals. 

. Museums and their uses, 

. A spring day. 

. True courage. 

. The importance of accuracy in little things. 
. Your favourite book. 

Send essay in for correction and criticism. I shall be pleased 
to give a couple of volumes of Dickens or Scott to the student 
who sends up the best essay on any of the above subjects. 

Next month a paper will be given on ‘“‘ Books—What and How 
to Read.” 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEOKGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil- Teacher School. 


Test Questions on Last Month's Work. 
THEORY OF TEACHING. 

1. Give a list of the employments and manual exercises which 
you consider most useful call inhenection in the training of very 
young children, and say what is the special educational value 
of each. 

2. It has been found that, when a scholar has taken manual 
training once a week in place of one of his arithmetic lessons, 
his arithmetic itself has improved. How would you explain this ? 

3. How far may the occupations of infants be continued and 
developed in the upper school ? Illustrate this in connection 
with brushwork and clay-modelling. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1. Which form of poetry did Gray set himself to cultivate ? 
Say what you can of his poetical works. 
2. Give an outline of the action of the first book of Paradise 
Lott. 
3. Explain the following, and give the context :— 
(a) Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. 
(b) When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia. 
In Ausonian land 
Men call him Mulciber. 


Eneuisu History. 
1. Give a short account of the Triennial Act and of the Act 
of Settlement in the reign of William the Third. 
2. What do you know of the financial measures associated 
with the reign of William the Third ? 
3. What causes led to the War of the Spanish Succession ? 
Trace the chief events connected with it. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the chief physical agencies by which the natural 
features of a country are modified. Give examples of changes 
that have thus been brought about in Scandinavia and Holland 
and Belgium. 

2. Explain what is meant by polders, lagoons, /jords, moraines, 
and dykes, and give illustrations. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. At what time between 3 and 4 o'clock are the hands of a 
clock together ? 
2. At what times between 7 and 8 o’clock are the hands of a 
watch at right angles ? 
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3. A train 220 feet long is moving at the rate of 37} miles per 
hour; how long will it take to pass completely over a bridge 
207 feet long ? 

ALGEBRA. 

Solve the equations :— 


1, 7— 2y Be -y. ; = &, 
3 . ; a + y) 
2. Qe + Wy = 21; dx - y = OP. 
’ fle +y = 32x - y) +1; 

L a+ y = Mx - y). 

10 27 


= Y _ 5Y _ 94 = 9, 


4. - = 
S+y O-2x 2 3 


GEroMETRY. 


1. Find the volume of a right cone having given radius of 
base = 5 inches, and height = 8 inches. Find also the area 
of its curved surface. 

2. Place four equal rectangles round a square so as to form 
another square; and prove that the square on the sum of the 
sides of one of these rectangles exceeds the square on their 
difference by four times the rectangle contained by the lines. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1. Explain with the help of a diagram the eclipses of the sun. 
2. What is meant by refraction ? Explain why a bath filled 
with clear water appears to be shallower than it really is. 


Notes and Syllabus for May. 


Enauisn Composition. 


Study the chapter on précis-writing. 
useful to you, even although you may not be called upon to 
write a précis in the examination. Skill! in this work will enable 
ow to take short notes on any subject you may be studying. 

indeavour to combine clearness with brevity. A good exercise 

is to condense a passage as though it had to be sent Y telegraph. 
If you think that each word costs a halfpenny, you wil aim 
at using as few as possible; while if you realise that you have 
to make yourself understood by a friend at a distance, you will 
realise the importance of clearness. . 

As an exercise you are required to find a suitable title for the 
following passage and a title for each section; then write a 
précis of the whole :— 

Such were the crusades. Their main cause, I am convinced, 
was not religious, but commercial. No doubt religion played a 
certain part in uniting such =" bodies composed of 
nations diverse in tongue and feeling. English there were— 
insular, in those days unpolished and uncultured, a clannish 
folk bound in strictest allegiance to their king. Austrians there 
were—more closely bound to Rome and the Pope, the embodi- 
ment of chivalry and of the spirit of militarism. France sent a 
huge force, which could better sing of love and war than devote 
itself to the arduous work of beleaguering a fenced city. 

The cause of such a novel spectacle as a continent in migratory 
arms was briefly this. Italian merchants, who at that repre- 
sented the commerce of the Western world, had been effectually 
prevented from trading with the Near East—America was not 
then discovered. They appealed to—perhaps financed—the 
Pope, and he seized the opportunity of welding together the in- 
coherent masses of the erstwhile Holy Roman Empire with the 
battle-cry, “ To the Holy Sepulchre.” 

And it was in the pene: that the cult of crest and coat 
of arms received its greatest impetus. It had been as old as 
Homer; but allied with the name of religion, it obtained a vica- 
rious life which it has never lost. 


This will prove most 


Tueory or TEACHING. 


This year the syllabus includes a section on “The Place of 
the Elementary School in a National System of Education.” 

This may be approached from two different points of view— 
(1) the consideration of the position held by the elementary 
school in our “ national system [save the mark] of éducation ; ” 
and (2) the consideration of what should be the place of the 
elementary school in an ideal system The two are very different : 
for, in the first place, such is the hold that class prejudices have 
upon English people that schools are really classified according 
to the social position of the parents of the scholars rather than 
according to the kind of education and instruction imparted in 
them ; and, in the second place, the respect for vested interests 
and the spirit of compromise are so strong in Englishmen that 
old plans are not cast off in favour of new ones, but are modified 
more or less in the desired direction. An elementary school 
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should be one in which every child should receive the first part 
of his education In countries such as Scotland, Switzerland, 
and the United States, in which democratic ideas predominate, 
the elementary schools are attended by children of all social 
classes. It is generally considered that up to the age of twelve 
children should be engaged in elementary studies, which the 
can carry on in common. Children from poor homes and with 
fewer opportunities cannot be expected to make such rapid 
progress as those who come from homes where the parents are 
well educated, and where there is an educational atmosphere. 
But, on the other hand, they generally — their school life 
much earlier. At five years school attendance is compulsory 
for them, and many parents wish them to begin earlier still ; 
and it was not until the question of expense arose that the 
desirability of admitting children under five was questioned. 
The obvious place, then, for the elementary school is to provide 
elementary education for all children up to approximately the 
age of twelve. At that point it should be possible to discover 
to what age the pupil is likely to continue his schoo! work, either 
with or without financial assistance from public or charitable 
sources—whether he must give up at fourteen or can keep on to 
sixteen or later. If a child has to leave school at fourteen, he 
cannot expect to receive that mental training which will enable 
him to compete successfully in callings other than manual. 
The elementary school, then, has the responsibility of continuing 
his education; for it would be unwise for him to dabble in classics 
or modern languages, or in anything else but the “ elementary 
subjects.” These may be presen in a fresh light, and the 
teaching in them should be made more thorough. Hopes and 
inducements should be held out to the pupils to continue their 
own education after leaving school, and the teaching of the 
elementary subjects should not only be more thorough, but should 
be on such lines as to form a foundation for future work in the 
case of those who may care to take up the study of higher sub- 
aay after they leave school. Thus the grammar lessons should 

such as to give a chance to those who may take up foreign 
languages, and the arithmetic should be to a certain extent 
generalised, so as to facilitate the study of algebra and other 
mathematical studies after school life is ended. At the same 
time, although there should be no attempt to teach a trade, yet 
manual training is a most useful subject to take up. 

Those who are going to remain at school till sixteen or over 
should leave the elementary school at twelve and take up their 
new work. The curriculum of the secondary school, into which 
they will be drafted, does not come within our province to discuss. 

It is contended that no one should enter a secondary school 
who is not prepared to spend at least four years there; hence 
it would seem that some provision should made for those 
who are to leave school between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
This takes the form of “ higher elementary schools,” where the 
course may be assumed to run from the age of twelve to the age 
of fifteen. 

The student is strongly advised to read the last report of the 
Board of Education, which deals with this subject in an able 
way, although some of the phrases used seem to be inspired by 
class prejudices. 

EnGuisH LITERATURE. 


For general reading finish the third book of the Golden Treasury- 
We have already dealt+with Gray, Collins, and Thomson, whose- 
works figure so largely among the poetry of this period. The 
most important of the remaining pocts are William Cowper and 
Robert Burns. 

Cowper was intended for the bar; but he had little taste for 
the study of law, and obtained a clerkship in the House of Lords. 
He was of such a nervous disposition, however, that he resigned 
the post, and went to live in the country at Olney, near Bedford. 
Here he formed the acquaintance of the curate, the Rev. John 
Newton, a man of deep piety, whose influence is markedly seen 
in Cowper’s poetry. Hore also he wrote the Olney Hymns, which 
include “God moves in a mysterious way,” “‘ Hark, my soul, it 
is the Lord,” and many others which are still used. His longest 
poem is The T'ask, a didactic poem in six books. Though most 
of his poetry is melancholy and pessimistic, yet he has left one 
or two sparkling ditties, such as John Gilpin and the lines On 
a Mischievous Bull. The well-known poem Boadicea is perhaps 
his finest and most finished piece. He differs very much from 


. Gray in that he pays but little attention to the rules of poetry 


and to the rhythm and choice of words. 

Robert Burns is often spoken of as the greatest song writer 
in British literature. In his poems we find a manly force, an 
enthusiastic patriotism, and a graceful tenderness. It is with the 
greatest regret that we think that a poet with such fine feelings 
should have been tempted and have given way to intemperance. 

For detailed study prepare the first 283 lines of Paradise Lost, 
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Book II. After the description of Satan’s throne we have his 
first speech, in which he says, “I give not heaven for lost,” and 
argues that celestial virtues rising from the descent will appear 
more glorious and more dread than if there had been no fall. 
He says that the fall has established him as a leader “ in a safe 
unenvied throne yielded with full consent.” He then invites a 
free discussion on the best method of proceeding. 

Line 2. Ormus, or Ormuz, a small island at the entrance to 
the Persian Gulf, formerly celebrated for its pearl fishery ; hence 
Milton speaks of it as a centre of wealth. 

2. Ind, of course, is India. 

20, 21. With what (of) merit hath been achieved in counsel 
or in fight. 

43. Moloch, the abominable god of the Ammonites. He was 
represented by a brazen im with outstretched arms, which 
were made red hot; and children who were sacrificed to him 
were killed by being placed in these arms. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 10.) 
He counsels open war because he is unexpert in wee, and be- 
eause open war will give employment to the whole multitude. 
He answers beforehand the objections that may be made,— 


“The way seems difficult and steep to scale.” 


But, he argues, the upward motion is the easy and natural one 
for spirits like themselves. Some are afraid of a second failure, 
and the worse punishment that may await it. To these he says 
that, even should they fail, their plight could not be made much 
worse ; and if they were “quite abolished,” such annihilation 
would be welcome as an end to their miseries. 

58. Opprobrious, full of shame and disgrace. ; 

69. Tartarean, coming from Tartarus, the place of punishment 
of the ancients. Later writers use Tartarus as synonymous with 
Hades; but in the Jliad it is lower than Hades and more awful. 

73. Drench, something drunk. 

74. Forgetful lake. Moloch compares the lake of fire into 
which they had been cast with Lethe, the river of hell, which 
caused a forgetfulness of the past in all who drank of it. 

81. The ascent is easy then. This is an inversion of the classical 
saying, “ Facilis est descensus Averni.” 

91. Inexorably, without any possibility of being removed by 
prayer. (Latin orare, to pray.) 

94. Incense, to kindle. Divine anger is compared to a fire 
which will consume those who kindle it. Compare: “ Virtue 
is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed” 
(Bacon’s essay on “ Adversity ’’). 

109. Belial. This is a Hebrew abstract noun meaning worth- 
lessness. In Hebrew there are no adjectives, so to denote “a 
worthless man ”’ we should have to say “a man of worthlessness ; ”’ 
and conversely the Hebrew writer meant “the sons of Eli were 
worthless sons” (1 Sam. ii. 12), but the passage is translated 
“were sons of Belial.” In Deut. xiii. 13 the marginal render- 
ing of “the children of Belial” is “naughty men.” Belial, or 
worthlessness, was, however, personified even in St. Paul’s time 
(see 2 Cor. vi. 15), so it is quite natural that Milton should make 
Belial a person and one of Satan’s chief advisers. He objects 
to Moloch’s proposals, which, he says, are overthrown by the 
proposer’s own arguments, for Moloch is himself distrustful of 
success in arms. So remote is the chance of success against 
Heaven that it cannot even be approached. If they hope so to 

vovoke God that He will annihilate them, such hope is vain: 
or, in the first place, they do not want to lose their “ intellectual 
being, though full of pain;” and secondly, he considers that 
they are immortal spirits, and cannot therefore be annihilated, 
even by God; and thirdly, if annihilation were a boon, God 
would not grant it if He could. A worse punishment might 
follow a second defeat. He then advises that no action be taken, 
but that they accept the position in which they find themselves, 
which may become less painful from custom, and because, seeing 
that they are causing no further trouble, God may relent and 
relax the punishment. 

113. Manna, sweetness. Manna, the food given to the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, was sweet, though the name was signifi- 
cant of its mystery, and means, “ What is it ?” 

124 Fact of arms, deeds of arms, or feats of arms. 

130. Watch—that is, watchmen, sentinels. Notice that the 
adjectival sentence is in the plural. 

142 Our final hope is flat despair. A contradiction of terms 
such as this forms the figure of speech called oxymoron. 

165. Strook = stricken. 

188. Can. Can is often used in the sense of “can do;” it 
is an imitation of a Latin construction. 

212. Not mind us not offending = not trouble about us if we 
are not giving offence. 

224. Phough but ill when compared with states of happiness, 
yet among evil states it is not the worst. 

225. Mansion = riches, or the god of riches. He supports 


the proposals of Belial, and points out that darkness is not 
dreadful, since “thick clouds and dark” cover God's throne, 
and the desert soil of hell ‘“‘ wants not her hidden lustre, gems, 
and gold.” 

241. Celebrate, to attend in throngs. 

244. Sovran, from Low Latin superanus—from super, above ; 
the modern spelling is due to a supposed connection with reign. 

245. Ambrosial = meet for the immortals. The Greeks called 
the food of the gods “* ambrosia.” 

278. The sensible of pain = the sensibility to pain. 


Enoutsy History. 


Go to the end of the reign of Queen Anne. The great events 
of European history at this epoch did not directly bear on Eng- 
lish history; but the student is advised to read a history of 
Peter the Great of Russia and of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden— 
those who can manage it should read the life of the latter in 
French by Voltaire. A careful study of the lives of these two 
men will give an insight into the rise of the Russian Empire, 
and other matters necessary to the understanding of modern 
history. 

The last portion of the Stuart period is important, for from 
it dates the rise of England’s commercial supremacy. The 
Dutch had been the leading commercial nation of Europe after 
the decline of the Spanish power, but they had ouiinel ta the 
naval wars with England, and much harm was done by a mania 
for speculation. This drove a good deal of trade into English 
hands. Under the able French minister Colbert, commerce and 
manufactures had been greatly encouraged in France; but his 
work was largely upset by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis the Fourteenth. The French refugees proved a great 
aid to English advance. The trade and industries of other rival 
nations had been ruined by wars—that of Germany by the Thirty 
Years’ War; that of Holland and Flanders by the invasions 
under Louis the Fourteenth. The English Government had taken 
one step, too, in the direction of free trade by reducing or 
removing import duties on raw material. Trade was mostly 
in the hands of great companies, such as the East India Company, 
the Levant Company, and the Merchant Adventurers’ Company. 

Commerce and manufactures had been greatly helped by the 
establishment of a government tal service (1656), by the 
establishment of the Bank of England with a government guar- 
antee in 1694, and by a reform in the currency in 1698. The 
export of raw wool was sinking into insignificance in comparison 
with that of manufactured goods. Agriculture was improved, 
and large tracts of waste land in the “fen country” and other 
districts were reclaimed. 

At the time of the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the resources of 
France and Holland were so seriously crippled that England 
was easily supreme in commercial fields. 

Study the development of British foreign and colonial posses- 
sions up to the death of Queen Anne from Seeley’s Expansion 
of England or Flux’s Expansion of the British Empire. 

Trace the rise and development of the two great political 
parties in England. 

}EOGRAPHY. 


Finish the geography of Europe except Russia. The physical 
features of the Balkan and Iberian peninsulas and of Italy are 
very simple, and are easily mastered with the help of a good 
atlas. 

Considering how these countries are surrounded by the sea, 
it is remarkable that they should have so little rain in summer 
time In this connection it should be noticed that they lie 
almost within the region of the north-east trade winds; con- 
sequently the prevailing winds blow out towards the Atlantic 
rather than from that ocean. Moreover, the Sahara desert 
becomes so heated that the winds from the Mediterranean blow 
towards that desert, and not northwards. On the other hand, 
the temperature is high in winter, The great length of sea-coast 
and the position of these countries account for their maritime 
commerce—Greece in classical times, the republics of Italy, 
Genoa, and Venice in the Middle Ages. 

Since the constitution of a united and settled government 
the industries and commerce of Italy have made great progress, 
men in the north. The two seaports of Genoa and 

enice were renowned in the Middle Ages; they received the 
spices and other products of the East, and served important 
hinterlands. Genoa served the western part of the plain of 
Lombardy and northern Italy, Savoy, and vid some of the Alpine 
passes reached into the Rhine valley; Venice served the lower 
valley of the Po, and vid the Brenner Pass supplied the valley 
of the upper Danube. 

It should be noted that the Italians are great engineers, and 
have carried out such works as the St. Gothard and Simplon 
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Tunnels, and they have made great advances in electrical engi- 
neering, and much water power is used in generating electric 
eurrents, which are utilised in silk and other factories. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Prepare chaps. xlix. and 1. Close attention should be paid 
to the special methods—for example, the method of finding 
the square root of a number by factorising, and the method of 
finding the last part of the root by pure division. 

The following were recently set at the Certificate Examina- 
tion :— 

1. The sides of a rectangular field are in the ratio of 3 to 5, 
and the area of the field is 13} acres. How long will ut take to 
walk round the field at the rate of four miles an hour ? 

If you take any unit—for example, an inch—and make a rect- 
angle 5 units long and 3 units wide, such a rectangle can be 
divided into 15 equal squares. So the given rectangle can be 
divided into 15 squares, each being 5 a acres in area. 

x 15 


27 acres = 2/_* 4840 

2x bb 2x 15 

Therefore the side of each square is 66 yards, and the long side 

of the rectangle is 5 x 66 yards, and the short one 3 x 66 yards, 

or the total perimeter is 2 x (5 + 3) x 66 yards—that is, 1,056 
yards. 


sq. yds. = 4356 sq. yds. 


1056 
4x 1760 


A’ 4 miles an hour it takes of 60 minutes to walk 


this distance. 
1056 
4 = 1760 
2. A cyclist rides on the level at the rate of 104 miles per hour, 


and walks uphill at 3} miles. He travels 11} miles partly level 
and partly uphill in 1 hour 25 minutes. How far had he to walk ? 


He walks | mile in 4 hrs., and rides 1 mile in rf hrs. 


of 60 min. = 9 minutes. Ans. 


4 


” he takes (; ; 


9 
- =) hra. longer to walk a mile than to ride. 
" #_ 2. 58 
3 662i 


~ 973° 


If he had ridden the whole distance, he would have tak: n 


IY hrs. = © 
10} 42 
or (1,°) - 1y'g) brs. longer than if he had ridden all the way. 

58 
168 
Divi-ling = by — , we obtain the number of miles he walked 

168 ° 273 

273 91 _ 13 _ 
6s 5G 

3. A question involving £8. d is worked in decimals of a 
pound, and the answer is required to the nearest farthing. How 
many places of decimals should be retained in the working? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

It will be seen that the digits in the first decimal place repre- 
sent tenths of a pound—that i:, florins; those in the second 
represent hundredths, and those in the third thousandths of 
a pound. Now a farthing is £,45. If the answer is given correctly 
to the third place, it will be correct within a farthing; for no 
matter what follows the third place, it cannot affect the total 
to the extent of | in the third place. 

The student should notice that the question says, “* How 
many places of decimals should be retained in the working ?” 
not “in the answer.” Now, if we had to multiply by 100 an 
expression in decimals of a pound, it is evident that the digit 
in the third place of the answer would be the one in the fifth 
place of the expression. As no particulars of the working are 
given in the question, we can only say that we must retain all 
those decimal places that will affect the third decimal place of 
the answer. 

3a. Find to the nearest farthing the value of — 

368772 of £1, 6s, 2h. + 31228 of £1, 68. 7] d. 

The student should notice that the sum of the two decimals 
368772 and °31228 is 4. This suggests the following as the 
simplest method of working :— 

368772 of £1, 6s. 2}. + °31228 of £1, 6s. 7}d. 
e 3°68772 of £1, Ge. 2pd. + 31228 of £1, 6s. 2jd. + -31228 of 5d. 
we £l, Ga. 2}d. x 4 + 31228 of 5d. 
And £1, 6s. 2}d. x 4 = £5, 4s. Od., whilst the latter = ,, 
+ ybe + reese + vetoes + redeus Of 5d, of which the first frac- 
tion is the only one that can affect the result to the value of a 


hre. = 1), hrs. But his actual time was 1,5 hrs., 


i) Ls 
iy - l= 


—namely, 1g. Ans. 18 miles. 
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farthing. Hence we regard 31228 of 5d. as equal to 14d. 
This makes the answer £5, 4s. 10}d. 


ALGEBRA. 


Study chap. xx. Every example should be worked. 


GEOMETRY. 


Prepare the substance of the following theorems contained in 
Euclid, Book IL—namely, Propositions 4-6, 8, 13-16, 18, 19, 
and 26-30. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Finish the section on light. Last month we studied the laws 
of reflection and refraction of light; but when a ray of ordinary 
white light passes from one medium into another, it is not only 
bent out of its course, but it is dispersed or analysed into its 
component parts. A ray of white light consists of a collection 
of rays having different wave lengths, varying from -00076 
millimetres in the red to 00039 in the violet. "The shorter the 
wave length of a ray the more will it be bent from the straight 
course on entering a new medium. The waves of different length 
affect our eyes in different manners, and so cause the sensation 
of colour. We generally speak of seven colours of the spectrum 
—namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; 
but in reality there is no sharp dividing line between them, and 
in what is called a pure spectrum, such as is produced by the 
light from a white-hot solid, these pass gradually one into the 
other. The light given out by incandescent gases or vapours 
does not produce a pure spectrum, but each element emits rays 
of certain wave length and no other; hence by the examina- 
tion of the spectrum we can tell the composition of the body 
from which the light comes. The rays with wave lengths be- 
tween the limits we have given are the only ones capable of 
affecting the sense of sight, but there are others that enter into 
the composition of white light. Beyond the red rays of the 
spectrum are rays of heat, as may be shown by placing a thermo- 
pile in that place, and beyond the violet are rays with ver 
short wave lengths which cannot affect the eyesight, but which 
are chemically very active. The student will remember that 
the nearer the colours are to the violet end of the spectrum, 
the more actively they affect a photographic plate. Hence a 
violet or blue dress will come out almost white, while a red one 
appears nearly black. 

Sir G. Stokes discovered that the ultra-violet rays which have 
such short wave lengths that they cannot affect the sight can 
cause such substances as quinine or uranium glass to give out 
visible rays if they fall upon these substances, and Professor 
Tyndall discovered that the long waves of the ultra-red rays 
might generate shorter and visible rays if they are made to fall 
on a sheet of tin, or of carbon in a vacuum, or on a sheet of 
platinum covered with platinum black in the air. 





ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Tue attention of all teachers is directed to a new and highly 
attractive series of historical reading books which are now being 
issued by Messrs. Nelson and Sons. This series appears under 
the general title of Highroads of History, and is intended to in- 
clude at least ten volumes, covering the ordinary school course 
not only in British, but also in European and Universal History. 
The first three volumes of the series were on view in the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibition at the Oxford Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers, and created general interest and admiration. 
The books are of large size, measuring nine inches by seven, and 
the departure from the ordinary dimensions of the school-book 
has been made in order to allow for the inclusion of some of the 
more detailed historical pictures with which the ceries is not 
only illustrated but embellished. These pictures are reproduced 
in full colour from great historical paintings in our own and 
foreign galleries, and form the finest collection ever included in 
books of this kind. The educative effect of such illustrations in 
a series intended for everyday use will be at once apparent. 
There is a silent refining influence in these works of the masters 
which every cultured teacher will appreciate to the full. More- 
over, it is no small matter that the history lesson should be 
illustrated and interpreted to the eye by means of the works of 
men who have added careful research to the inspiration of 
genius in their delineation of the historic scenes of bygone ages. 
Every teacher onght to see Highroads of History. 
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NOTES ON PHYSICS. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.SC., 


Author of *‘ Heat for Advanced Students,” “* Light for Students,” 
** Differential and Integral Calculus for Beginners,” ete. 


The Compound Pendulum.—tThe simple pendulum has several 
defects which prevent it from being used in very accurate deter- 
minations of g, the acceleration due to gravity. One of these 
defects is due to the fact that the filament and the bob do not 
form a rigid system. As a consequence, when the bob is hang- 
ing vertically beneath the point of support, an imaginary pro- 
longation of the filament would through the centre of the 
bob; but when the bob is at Ee comedy of an oscillation, 
an imaginary prolongation of the filament would no longer pass 
through the centre of the bob, which has rotated about its point 
of attachment to the filament. Hence the distance through 
which the centre of the bob rises against the force of gravit 
is not accurately determinable from the angle through whic 
the pendulum swings, and the reasoning previously used to 
investigate the motion of a simple pendulum is only approxi- 
mately accurate. 4 

To avoid the defects to be found in the simple pendulum, 
we must arrange that all parts of the pendulum are rigidly 
connected together ; in other words, the pendulum must consist 
of a supporting rod provided with a bob rigidly attached to it, 
and the whole must swing on knife-edges. This arrangement 
somewhat complicates the theory of the pendulum; but this 
is amply compensated for by the advantage of knowing accur- 
ately the motion of all parts of the pendulum. A pendulum 
consisting of a rod whose mass cannot be neglected, whether 

rovided with a bob or not, is called a compound pendulum. 

wo forms of the compound pendulum are thown in Fig. 1: 


Fie. 1. 


a is merely a metal rod oe with a hole, by which it can 
be hung on a horizontal knife-edge; 6 is a metal rod with a 
heavy bob near one end, and a knife-edge, by means of which 
it can be supported, near the other end. Let C be the centre 
of gravity of the pendulum in either case; it is evident that 
the attachment of the bob to the metal rod increases the dis- 
tance from the point of — to the centre of gravity C, 

In order to investigate the motion of the compound pendulum, 
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we start from the fundamental law already used in connection 
with the simple pendulum—namely, if the pendulum is swinging 
to and fro without loss of energy due to friction, etc., then its 
potential energy at the end of a swing (when it is for an instant 
stationary) is equal to its kinetic energy as it passes through 
its position of equilibrium (when its centre of gravity is at its 
lowest point). The potential energy is coveted by the product 
of the force of gravity acting vertically downwards at the centre 
of gravity, and the vertical distance through which the centre 
of gravity is raised. In Fig. 1 (either a or 5) draw a circle with 
centre at the point of support of the pendulum, and the distance, 
say /, from this point to the centre of gravity as radius. Then, 
if h is the distance through which the centre of gravity has been 
raised when the pendulum is at the extremity of a swing, and 
d is half the horizontal distance between the positions of the 
centre of gravity at the ends of two successive swings on oppo- 
site sides of the position of equilibrium, we have 


@ = h(2l — h) = Wh - h* 
= 2h, 
when the oscillations are so small that h? may be heglected 
in comparison with 2/h; then 
a 
h= of ° 

Let @ be the circular measure of the angle through which the 
pendulum swings on either side of its ition of equilibrium. 
Then, when the oscillations are small, d will be approximately 
equal to the arc described by the centre of gravity as it swings 
from its lowest point to the extremity of an excursion—that is, 


d=l@ 
Pe? le 
Az =—, 
2 2 


and the potential energy of the pendulum at the extremity 
of a swing will be equal to 
where M is the mass of the pendulum, and g is the acceleration 
of gravity, or the force per unit mass due to gravity. 

Since the potential energy at the extremity of a swing is 
proportional to 6°, it follows that the vibration will be of the 
simple harmonic type. We must now obtain the value of I, 
the moment of inertia of the pendulum about the axis of rota- 
tion—that is, about an axis through the point of support, and 
ey ong to the plane in which the pendulum swings. We 
shall then know the value of the kinetic energy of the pen- 
dulum at the instant when it passes through its position of 
equilibrium, since it is equal to 


i =) 


where w = (276/T) is the maximum angular velocity in a simple 
harmonic vibration of angular amplitude @. 

Let the moment of inertia of the pendulum about an axis 
through its centre of gravity and parallel to the axis of rotation 
be equal to Mk’, where k is the radius of gyration about the axis 
through the centre of gravity. (If the pendulum is a uniform 


bar, ? = u , where L is the length from end to end of the 


bar.) Then, since the point of support is at a distance / from 
the centre of gravity, the moment of inertia I about the axis 
through the point of support is equal to M(k* + /*), and the 
kinetic energy of the pendulum as it swings through its position 
of equilibrium is equal to 


ae) = amar + 
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Equating this to the potential energy at the extremity of a © 


swing, we have 


amc? + 0) (PE?) = yMyler. . 7 ae 


In this equation @ cancels out, so that the time of vibration 
T is independent of the amplitude, provided that this is so 
small that the assumptions made in obtaining the potential 
energy introduce no appreciable error. (For very accurate work 
a correction has to be applied in order to eliminate the error 
introduced in assuming that @ is infinitely small.) Further, 
M cancels out, so that the time of vibration is independent of 
the mass of the pendulum. Finally, we have 

4 
ly 

If a simple pendulum could be considered to be a rigid body, 
then (neglecting the mass of the suspending filament) the centre 
of gravity —m coincide with the centre of the spherical bob, 
pod the moment of inertia of the bob about a diameter would be 
equal to # Mr®, where r is the radius of the sphere, so that in this 
case k® = gr*, The time of vibration T would then have the value 


2 
rant . 


If the bob is small, r? will generally be very small in com- 
parison with /*. Neglecting r* in comparison with /’, we find that 


T=2r,/!, 
g 


the result previously obtained for a simple pendulum. It now 
becomes evident why the spherical bob of a simple pendulum 
should be as small as possible. The bob should also be as heavy 
as possible, in order that it may possess a considerable amount 
of energy, even when its empiitude of swing is small, for in 
practice some energy is lost in friction during each swing, 
and it is necessary for the pendulum to continue swinging 
for a considerable time ; hence where attempts have been made 
to determine the value of g by the aid of a simple pendulum, 
a sphere of platinum has been used for the bob. It must, how- 
ever, again pointed out that the essential defect of a simple 
pendulum is due to the fact that the bob and the suspending 
filament do not form a rigid whole, so that the reasoning em- 
ployed above does not apply, except as a first approximation. 

Let us now suppose that we are provided with a compound 
pendulum of fom a construction that it can be supported at 
different points in its length without altering the position of 
the centre of gravity or the value of k*. If the pendulum is 
supported at its centre of gravity, the value of the denominator 
on the right of (2) becomes equal to zero, and T becomes infinite. 
This is devious, for if the pendulum is supported at its centre 
of gravity, it will be in equilibrium in any position in which it 
may be placed, and therefore if it is displaced through a small 
distance, it will have no tendency to return to its original posi- 
tion, or, in other words, it would take an infinite time to return 
to its original position. 

| 
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When, however, / becomes fairly large, the increase in the 
numerator, due to the increase in the value of 2, will more than 
compensate for the increase in the denominator, due to the 
increase of /. In these circumstances the time of vibration will 
increase a8 we support the pendulum from points farther and 
farther away from the centre of gravity. Thus as the point of 
support is shifted from the centre of gravity towards either end 
of the pendulum, the time of vibration at first diminishes, then 
reaches a minimum value, and ultimately increases. Curves 
showing the relation between the time of vibration T and the 
distance / of the point of support from the centre of gravity 
are given in Fig. 2. It should be noticed that the pated. char- 
acter of these curves is the same, whether the pendulum is a 
simple bar, or whether it is provided with a more or less heavy 
bob. In both cases the curves are symmetrical with respect 
to the centre of gravity of the pendulum, the effect of the bob 
being to shift the centre of gravity and to increase the value of 
k*. A horizontal line intersecting these curves cuts them in 
four points. This means that on a compound pendulum there 
are four points about which the time of swing has the same 
value. Let two of these points be at distances /, and /, from the 
centre of gravity. Then from (2) 


(x) oh = + 48 
( ~ \o' = 2 + 1,4. 
Subtracting the second from the first, we have 
(s-) 0% -h) =h2 -I2=(h- G+). . (3) 


From the way in which the value of the potential energy was 
obtained in terms of /, it is clear that we must not give a negative 
value to / in any circumstances. When /, = /,—that is, when 
the two points of support are symmetrical with respect to the 
centre of gravity—equation (3) becomes an identity. Thus a 
compound pendulum always swings in equal times : points 
equidistant from its centre of gravity. In this case we cannot 
divide equation (3) through by i. — 1), since this quantity would 
have zero value. But when /, and /, are not equal, we can divide 
(3) through by (i, — /,), when we obtain 


T\2 
(5) 9=4 th 
and T= 2, /4*4, eo. a. oe 


Let the two given points be A and B, which are asymmetrically 
situated with respect to the centre of gravity, and on opposite 
sides of this point. Then /, + 1, = AB, and we see from com- 

ring equation (4) with that ae to an ideal simple pendu- 
um that a simple pendulum of length AB will swing in the same 
time as the compound pendulum does when it is supported either 
at A or B. This explains the principle on which Kater’s re- 
versible pendulum is used to determine the value of g. Kater’s 
pendulum is provided with two supporting knife-edges, one or 
both of which can be adjusted with regard to posi- 
tion. The knife-edges must be adjusted so that they 
are asymmetrically situated with respect to the centre 
of gravity of the pendulum, while the time of swing 
about one is the same as that about the other. The 
distance between the knife-edges is equal to the 
length of an ideal simple pendulum that would have 
the same time of swing T as the compound pendulum 
has about either knife-edge ; then, having observed 
the value of T by counting the number of vibrations 
of the pendulum in (sa ) half an hour, the distance 
(/, + l,) between the knife-edges can be measured, and 
g can be determined. 

The student using a reversible Kater’s pendulum 
may find the following hints useful :— 





1. The bob should always be adjusted so as to be 
near one end of the pendulum. The centre of gravity 








Fia. 2. 


If we now support the pendulum at increasing distances from 
the centre of gravity, the time of vibration will at first decrease 
with an increase in the value of l, for the value of ? in the numera- 
tor will be small in comparison with &, so that an increase in / 
only affects the value of T by increasing the value of the de- 


nominator. 


of the pendulum will generally lie fairly close to the 
centre of gravity of the bob, so that it is in general 
impossible to place one knife-edge between the bob and 
the centre of gravity of the pendulum. In some cases 
the bob carries a fixed knife-edge at its centre. When a 
movable knife-edge is provided at the bob end, this must be 
aced between the bob and the nearer end of the pendulum. 
referring to Fig. 2, it will be evident that the time of vibration 
will correspond to a point on the descending part of the left- 
hand curve, as represented in the figure. The other knife-edge 
must then be adjusted, so that the time of vibration about it 
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corresponds to a point on the ascending part of the right-hand 
curve, 

2. The following procedure can be followed in adjusting the 
knife-edge remote from the bob. Support the pendulum from 
the knife-edge near the bob, and thea hang a bullet by means 
of a piece of thin cotton so as to form a simple pendulum ; adjust 
the length of this simple pendulum, so that its time of swing is 
the same as that of the compound pendulum. Then the second 
knife-edge must be adjusted, so that its distance from the first 
knife-edge is equal to the length of the simple bullet pendulum. 
This is, of course, only a rough adjustment. The knife-edges 
must next be adjusted by trial, so that the time of swing about 
one is exactly equal to that about the other. 


— > a Pete 


MATHEMATICS. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 
BY FRANK CASTLE, M.1.M.E., 
Roval College of Science; Lecturer on Mathematics, etc., Morley 


Colleye; Author of “ Elementary Practical Physics,” ‘* Practical 
Mathematics,” etc. 


Logarithms of Trigonometrical Functions.—It is probably un- 
necessary to draw attention to the importance of the trigono- 
metrical functions (the sine, cosine, tangent, etc.) of an angle. 
The tabulated values of these functions for every degree from 
0° to 90°, and for every minute of angle, are probably already 
familiar to the reader, together with the method of proportional 
parts, enabling not only the number of degrees and minutes in 
an angle, but also in addition the number of seconds and 
decimal parts of a second, to be determined. 

As the sine and cosine of any given angle must lie between 
0 and 1, the logarithm of any given function must either be 0 or 
have a negative characteristic. To avoid the use of these 
negative characteristics, what are known as tabular logarithms 
are used. These are obtained by adding ten to what are known 
as the true logarithms of the functions. 

It will be obvious that it is of the utmost importance in any 
arithmetical calculation in which tabular logarithms occur 
before the calculation is completed to make the requisite com- 
pensation for the tens involved in the logarithms. Exercises 
on the use of tabular logarithms are to be found in all the books 
on the subject, and it is onl mere | in this place to indicate 
some of the important methods which may be adopted for the 


pu \. 

ex. 1. (a) Find the logarithm of the sine of 30°, and write 
down its logarithm as it is entered in a table of the logarithm 
of sines. 

(b) Explain why a difference is made between the true and 
the tabular logarithm. (1902. ) 

(a) sin 30° = 4. 
“. log sin 30° = log 1 — log 2 
= 0 — 3010300 = — -6989700. 

Instead of using the negative sign, the logarithm is arranged 
so that the mantissa is positive and only the characteristic 
negative. Thus log s'n is not written as — 6989700, but as 
1-3010300. 

(b) As already indicated, the true logarithm of the sine or 
cosine of any angle is eith r zero or has a negative characteristic. 
By adding 10 to the logarithm the negative sign disappears, and 
the result is called the tabular logarithm of the function. The 
tabular logarithm of log sin 30° is written as L sin 30°. 

Thas log sin 30° = log 4 = 1:3010300. 
L sin 30° = log 1 - log 2 + 10 = 9 6989700. 

Ex. 2. (a) Find from a diagram the numerical value of the 
sine of 60° and of the t of 60°. Find from your answer 
the tabular logarithm of the sine of 60°. 

(») Given sin 21° 20° = 0°3638 and cos 21° 20’ = 0°9315, find 
A (lese than four right angles) when sin A = - 0°3638 and 
cos A = - 09315. 

Also find B (less than four right angles) when 

sin B = 0°9315 and cos B = — 0°3638. 
V3 
2 
L sin 60° = § log 3 — log 2 + 10 
= 4 x °4771213 — -3010300 + 10 
= 99375306. 


(1903. ) 


(a) sin 60° = , tan 60° = /3. 
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(b) If sin A = - 0°3638, 
then A = 180° + 21° 20’ = 201° 20’, 
cos 21° 20’ = 0 9315. 
.. sin 68° 40’ = 0°9315. 
Hence as cos B = — 0°3638, 
“. B = 180° — 68° 40’ = 111° 20’. 

Ex. 3. (a) If ABC is a triangle having a right angle at C, and 
such that a = 3 and c = 7 units, write down the numerical value 
of the sine of A, and thence find the true logarithm of sin A, 
the tabular logarithm, and the number of degrees, together with 
the odd minutes and seconds in the angle A. 

Draw the eg to scale, and verify your calculation by 
measuring the angle A with a protractor. (1904. ) 

(a) Drawing the triangle to scale, the angle at A is found to 
be about 25° . 

By calculation, sin A = 3, 

log sin A = log 3 - log 7 
= 0°4771213 — 0°8450980. 
-. log sin A = 1°6320233. 
L sin A = 1°6320233 + 10 

L sin 25° 23’ = 9°6321255 
L sin 25° 22’ = 9°6318591 
2664 

1642 x 60 ” 

“see SS 33”. 

. A = 25° 22° 33”. 

Ex, 4. Find the numerical value of tan (29° 45’)*. 
log tan 29° 45’ = 1°7570520. 
Let x = tan (29° 45’). 
-. log x = 2 log tan 29° 45’ 

= 2 x 1°7570520 = 1-5141040. 

log 32667 = *5141093 — also 5141040 

log 66 = 5140960 ___0960 

133 80 

and 800 + 133 = 6. 
“. tan (29° 45’)? = 0°326666. 

Ex. 5. Find the true logarithm and the tabular logarithm of 
sin 45° and tan 45°. (1906. ) 

eG 

sin 45° = js 
log 1 -— 4 log 2 
0 — *150515 = 1:849485. 
log 1 — 4 log 2 + 10 
9°849485, 


also 9°6320233 
18591 


1642 


(1904.) 


a 


log sin 45° 


L sin 45° 


Ex. 6. Calculate the angle less than 180° whose cosine is 4, 
and that whose cosine is — 4. 


Given L sin 19° 29’ = 9°5231383 

L sin 19° 28’ = 9°5227811 

Ans. 70° 31’ 42”, 109° 28’ 18”. 

Ex. 7. Calculate the angle less than 180° whose tangent is }, 
and write down a positive angle whose tangent is — }. (1899.) 

Ans. 8° 12’ 48", 171° 47’ 12”. 

Ex. 8. Find the logarithm (with a positive mantissa) of 

tan (42° 30’ 45"). (1899.) 


(1899. ) 


Ans. 9°27958, 
Ex. 9. Find the numerical value of ,/(tan 23° 18’). 
Ans. 0 656253. 


Ex. 10. Fin the true value of the logarithm of the tangent 
of 13° 12’ 45” from the logarithms given. Find also the numeri- 
cal value of the cube root of the tangent. (1902.) 


Ans. 1:3706574, 0 6169061. 
Ex. 11. Find the numerical value of (tan 34° 7’), (1905.) 
Ex. 12. Calculate to the nearest second an angle whose tangent 


1 
equals wd 


(1901.) 


(1898. ) 
Ans. 20° 42’ 17”. 
Ex. 13. Find the numerical valve of (tan 35° 40’). 
Ans. 0°3696688, 


(1903.) 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


Typical EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Deacribe the nature and composition of globigerina ooze. Where 
and under what conditions does this material oceur, and how are 
specimens of it obtained ?—Globigerina ooze is a fine creamy or 
grayish mud found over a large portion of the sea bottom in hot 
and temperate climates. It consists chiefly of the skeletons of 
small foraminifera, very similar to those found in chalk. It 
consists very largely of groups of almost spherical bodies of about 
five to ten in a group. These groups are called Globigerina 
bulloides. Each df these globular bodies is hollow, and has a 
small opening, the openings of all being turned towards the 
centre of the group. In the smaller spheres the walls are thin 
and quité transparent, but in the larger ones they are thick, 
and their substance is somewhat prismatic in structure. In 
undamaged specimens the outer surfaces are seen to be covered 
with long elender threads like glass. A full-grown globigerina 
is about one-millionth of a cubic inch in bulk. en dried, 
globigerina ooze becomes a gray friable mass like chalk, and 
chemical analysis shows that it consists chiefly of carbonate of 
lime. 

As the result of the Challenger and other expeditions, we now 
know that these globigerina skeletons are the remains of fora- 
minifera, which live in enormous numbers at and a few fathoms 
below the surface of the sea They live in all latitudes, extending 
from the equator to 50° or 60° to the north and south. They 
are most abundant, however, in warm and temperate climates. 
As they die, they drop to the bottom of the sea, and their skeletons 
form the ooze. Globigerina ooze, however, is not found at 
greater depths than 2,500 to 3,000 fathoms, the probable reason 
for this being that the skeletons are dissolved by the sea water 
before they get to that depth. 

Specimens of globigerina ooze have been obtained from the 
sea bottom by means of Captain Baillie’s sounding apparatus. 
This consists essentially of a metal tube about 5’ 6” long and 
24” in diameter, weighted with a number of weights. The 
weights are attached to the tube by a wire. This wire is held 
by a catch in such a way that it is released when the tube strikes 
the sea bottom, so that when the tube is hauled up again the 
weights are left behind. 

The weights drive the tube into the soft ooze, so that the ooze 
enters the tube. At the bottom end of the tube is a butterfly 
valve, which prevents the ooze again escaping. 

Describe the physical surface features of Jupiter. What deduc- 
tions have been made from such observations ?—The planet Jupiter 
appears to be surrounded by an atmosphere thickly laden with 
eh. A series of streaks, known as the belts of Vegiten, cross 
the planet parallel to its equator. 

The largest belts seem to lie on each side of the equator, and 
probably correspond roughly to the zones of the trade winds 
on the earth's surface. The rtions of the surface corresponding 
to the calms of Cancer and Capricorn seem to be subject to great 
and sometimes somewhat sudden changes. 

Occasionally the belts corresponding to the earth’s calm belts, 
and especially the equatorial one, appear to have a reddish tint. 
In addition to the belts, sometimes bright and sometimes dark 
spots are seen, and by means of these the period of the planet's 
rotation has been determined. The time of rotation is 9 hours 
55 minutes 28 seconds. In the same way the inclination of the 
equator of the planet to its orbit has n determined to be 
3° 4’. As in the case of sun spots, those nearest the equator 
make a complete revolution in less time than those at a greater 
distance from the equator. Probably the planet itself is fairly 
dense, and at a com tively high temperature, and is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere heavily laden with moisture. 

Describe a comet, and state what is known about the chemical 
and physical conditions of these bodies.—A comet in appearance 
usually seems to consist of a small bright part called the head 
or coma, and of a less bright part flowing from the head and called 
the tail. The tail may be single, or split into two, three, or more 
portions. The tail is quite transparent in most cases, as stars 
can be seen through it. The head sometimes contains a very 
bright portion, which is called the nucleus. Comets seem to 
travel in elliptical or bolic paths. Those pursuing elliptical 
paths travel round the sun in fairly regular periods. ose 
travelling in parabolic paths pass round the sun, and then go 
off into space and are not seen again. The tail of the comet is 
always turned away from the sun, no matter whether the comet 
is approaching the sun or receding from it. Comets seem to 
consist of clouds of meteorites, which move with a great velocity 


when near the sun, but very slowly when a long way from it. 
When comparatively near the sun, the meteorites collide violently, 
and vapours are produced which start out towards the sun, but 
are driven back, probably electrically. 

The spectroscope tells us that the light of a comet is partly 
reflected sunlight and partly light given out by itself. When 
the comet is farthest from the sun, its spectrum is similar to 
that of a nebula; but when it approaches the sun, the spectra of 
carbon, manganese, lead, and iron appear. When at the nearest 
approach to the sun, sometimes absorption flutings and lines 
appear. 

ee ae ee 


CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
BY C. A. WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.I.C. 


TypicaL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


How would you prepare carbon monoxide in the pure state? The 
formula of this gas is written CO. On what facts is this formula 
established ?—Carbon monoxide may readily be prepared b 
decomposing certain organic compounds, such as formic acid, 
oxalic acid, formates, oxalates, etc., with sulphuric acid. In 
the case of formic acid or a formate, the elements of water are 
withdrawn by the sulphuric acid, and carbon monoxide liberated 
according to the equation 
H-COOH = H,O + CO. 

In the case of oxalic acid both carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide are formed— 

C,H,O, = H,O + CO + CO,. 
The carbon dioxide can be readily removed by passing the mixed 
gases through a solution of sodium hydrate in water when the 
carbon dioxide is absorbed— 


2NaOH + CO, = Na,CO, + H,0. 
The carbon monoxide is unaffected. If it is required in the dry 
state, it can be dried by passing it through concentrated sulphuric 
acid or over calcium chloride. Perhaps, however, the most con- 
venient way of preparing carbon monoxide is to heat a quantity 
of crystallised ne mee ferrocyanide with ten times its weight 
of concentra sulphuric acid in a large flask. The reaction 


represented by the following equation then takes place,— 


K,FeO,N, + 6H,SO, + 6H,O = 2K,SO, + FeSO, 
+ 3(NH,),SO, + 6CO. 


If two volumes of carbon monoxide are mixed with two 
volumes of oxygen, and the gases exploded in a eudiometer 
over mercu y means of an electric spark, carbon dioxide 
is formed. Three volumes of gas are the result ; and if the carbon 
dioxide is absorbed by caustic soda, it is found that two volumes 
of gas are removed, leaving one volume of oxygen. Hence two 
volumes of carbon monoxide have, by combination with one 
volume of oxygen, produced two volumes of carbon dioxide. 
Now two volumes of carbon dioxide are known to contain two 
volumes of oxygen, and therefore two volumes of carbon mon- 
oxide can contain only one volume of oxygen. We may express 
this by the equation 

2CO, = 2CO + O,, 
representing the formula of carbon monoxide by CO. 
f CO is its.correct formula, then its vapour density should 
be Bis 14, By direct weighing we find that this is so, 


and therefore we are justified in assigning the formula CO to 


the gas. 
What is an “alum”? Write the formule for ammonia alum, 
hat 


potash alum, chrome alum, and iron alum. happens when 
the first mentioned is strongly heated ?—An alum is a crystalline 
double sulphate belonging to the class represented by the general 


formula 
RSO,),, MSO, 24H,0, 
where R may be aluminium, iron, chromium, indium, or gallium, 
and M may be a monovalent element or group, such as ammonium, 
sodium, potassium, lithium, or thallium. 
The following, taken in consecutive order, are the formule 

of ammonia alum, potash alum, chrome alum, and iron alum :— 

AL(SO,),, (NH,),80,, 24H,0. 

AL(SO,);, K,S8O,, 24H,0. 

Cr(S8O,);, K,80,, 24H,0. 

Fe(SO,),, K,SO,, 24H,0. 
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These alums are isomorphous, and crystallise in the regular 
system. 

When ammonia alum is strongly heated it is decomposed, all 
the constituents going off in the gaseous state except the alu- 
minium and part of the oxygen, which remain behind as aluminium 
oxide—Al,O,. 

EKaplain carefully why the molecular weight of a substance is 
equal to twice its vapour density compared with that of hydrogen.— 

or the purpose of comparing the densities of gases the density 
of hydrogen is taken as the standard, and is represented by 
unity. For the purpose of comparing the weights of the atoms 
of the various elements hydrogen again is taken as a standard, 
and its atomic weight is represented by unity. 

Now it has been proved that the molecule of hydrogen contains 
two atoms of hydrogen, and therefore the indeed weight of 
hydrogen expressed in terms of the atomic weight of Kydrogen 
will be two. 

According to Avogadro's law or hypothesis, equal volumes of 
all gases under the same conditions of temperature and pressure 
contain. the same number of molecules. ene the ratio of the 
weight of any volume of a gas to the weight of the same volume 
of hydrogen under the same conditions will be the same as the 
ratio of the weight of one molecule of the gas to the weight of 
one molecule of hydrogen. Now the ratio of the weight of any 
volume of a gas to the weight of the same volume of hydrogen 
is the vapour density of the gas. Hence we may express the 
above relation by the equation— 

Molecular weight of substance 
Moleéular weight of hydrogen 


But the molecular weight of hydrogen is 2, therefore— 


= vapour density of the substance. 


Molecular weight of substance = vapour density of substance 
x 2. 

How can hydrogen iodide be prepared from iodine, and what 
are the properties of its aqueous solution ?—Hydriodic acid can 
be prepared from iodine in the following way. Mix dry red 

hosphorus and dry iodine in a flask fitted with a dropping 
Seansl and delivery tube. Connect the delivery tube to a U-tube 
containing red phosphorus. Now drop water gradually on to 
the mixture in the flask. Gaseous hydriodic acid will be evolved. 
Any iodine vapour coming over with the acid is stopped by the 
red phosphorus in the U-tube, 

The escaping gas may be collected in a jar over mercury or 
by downward displacement. If the gas is passed into water, 
an aqueous solution of hydriodic acid is formed. In carrying 
out the absorption in water there is considerable danger of 
regurgitation. To get over this difficulty the tube through 
which the gas passes into the water should have a large bulb on 
it, and the tip of the delivery tube should be only just below 
the surface of the water. 

A saturated solution of hydriodic acid in water has a specific 
gravity about 2. An aqueous solution of hydriodic acid may be 
distilled, but the strongest distillate obtainable has a specific 
gravity of 1°67, and contains 57°7 per cent. of the acid. This 
solution boils at 127° C. The strength of the solution, however, 
which has a constant boiling-point, depends on the pressure. 

The aqueous solution when fresh is colourless, but rapidly 
becomes feoun, due to the liberation of iodine owing to oxida- 
tion. 

4HI + O, = 2H,0 + 21, 
The hydriodic acid in solution is decomposed by chlorine, bromine, 
or sulphur dioxide. 


2HI + Br, = 2HBr + I, 

2HI + Cl, = 2HC! + I 

4HI + SO, = 2H,0 + 8 + 2I,. 
Nitric acid and other oxidising agents also decompose it. It 
gives yellow precipitates with mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, 
and lead nitrate. 

Draw constitutional formule for ethyl alcohol, ethylene, and 
acetic acid. How can the two latter substances be prepared from 
the alcohol ?—The constitutional formule of ethyl alcohol, ethy- 
lene, and acetic acid are represented as follows :— 


H H H H H O 
| | 
O—H. C=C. H-6-G-O-H. 
| | 
H H awe... H 
Ethyl! alcohol. Ethylene. Acetic acid. 
Ethylene can be formed from ethyl alcohol by the following 
process. In a flask provided with a funnel and deliyery tube 


place a quantity of ethyl alcohol, and add cautiously about 
twice its bulk of strong sulphuric acid. Support the flask on a 


aA 
H—C—C 
| | 
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aes stand and sand bath. ay heat the flask, and collect 
the escapi in jars over the pneumatic trough. To purif 
the oatit's should be mn h a coinle arueds elie 
the first containing concentrated sulphuric acid and ‘he second 
caustic soda—to absorb ether, alcohol vapour, sulphur dioxide, 
and carbon dioxide, which come over with the ethylene. 

As far as the production of ethylene is concerned, the action 
may be looked upon simply as the abstraction of the elements 
of water by the acid— 


C,H,OH = C,H, + H,O. 
Other powerful dehydrating agents act similarly. 

Acetic acid can be formed from ethyl pene by the action of 
oxidising agents such as air and platinum black, chromic acid, 
or manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid, according to the 
equation — 

CH;, CH,OH + O, = CH;, COOH + H,0. 

An electric current is passed through a series of cells containing 
respectively acidified water, and aqueous solutions of common salt, 
copper sulphate, silver nitrate, and potassium acetate. What is 
the nature and amount of substance liberated in each cell if the 
current is allowed to pass until 50 ¢.c. of oxygen have been collected 
in the first cell ? 

Na = 23, Cu63°5, Ag = 108, K = 39. 


In cell (1), containing the acidulated water, the decomposition 
may be represented by the equation— — 


2H,O = 2H, + O,. 
In (2), containing common salt, by— 
2NaCl = 2Na + Cl, 


The sodium acts on the water, forming sodium hydrate and 
hydrogen— 


2Na + 2H,O = 2NaOH + H,. 
In (3), containing copper sulphate, by— 
CuSO, = Cu + SO,. 
The SO, acts on the water, forming sulphuric acid and oxygen— 
2H,O + 2SO, = 2H,SO, + O,. 
In (4), containing silver nitrate, by— 
AgNO, = Ag + NO,. 
The NO, acts on the water, forming nitric acid and oxygen— 
4NO, + 2H,O = 4HNO, + O,. 
In (5), containing potassium acetate, by— 
CH,COOK = K + CH,COO. 
The CH,, COO combines with the water, forming acetic acid— 
4CH,, COO + 2H,O = 4CH,;, COOH + O,. 


Assuming that the experiment is carried out at normal tempera- 
ture and pressure, 50 c.c. of oxygen will weigh 0000896 x 50> 
x 16 grams = 07168 gram. At the anodes in (1), (3), (4), 
and (5) this weight of oxygen will be liberated. 

At the thane in (1), (2), and (5) 100c.c. of hydrogen will 
be liberated, and this will weigh 00896 gram. 

At the anode in (2) 100 c.c. of chlorine will be liberated, and 
this will weigh 00896 x °° — -15904 gram. 


At the cathode in (3) copper will be liberated, and its weight 
will be 00896 x = = 28448 gram. 

At the cathode in (4) silver will be liberated, and its weight 
will be 00896 x 108 = ‘96768 gram. 

At the cathode in (2) sodium hydrate will be formed, and 
its weight will be 00896 x 40 = 3584 gram. 

At the cathode in (5) potassium hydrate will be formed, and 
its weight will be 00896 x 56 = 50176 gram 

At the anode in (3) sulphuric acid will be formed, and its 
weight will be 00896 x 49 = -43924 gram. 

At the anode of (4) nitric acid will be liberated, and its: 
weight will be 00896 x 63 =-56448 gram. ”— 

At the anode of (5) acetic acid will be formed, and its weight 
will be 00896 x 60 = 5376 gram. 

Of course, in (2) and also in (5), if the products of the 
action are allowed to come into contact, they act on each other: 
chemically. aa ae Pe aS 





Tur Practical Teacher for June will contain several articles of. 
special interest to teachers in Jnfants’ Schools. 
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PITMAN’S HANDBOOKS ror TEACHERS 





A DRAWING SCHEME FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. By Ausert E. D. Lownrn, Art Master, Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre, Peckham, S.E., and late St. Gabriel's 
Training College, Kennington, 8. E. Contains 24 large page 
drawings. The aim of the book is to present a scheme on 
sound principles and practical lines. Price 2s, 6d, 


METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. An Aid to the 
Intelligent Treatment of the Earlier bmg a By Gero. R. 
Purvikr, B.A., with a Preface by the Rev. A. C. Hnapean, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. In crown 8vo, 
87 pp. Price 1s, 6d. 


RAPID METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. By 
JOHN JOHNSON. 87 pp. Price 1s, net. 


PRACTICAL OBJECT LESSONS FROM 
THE PLANT WORLD. An entirely New Series of 
Nature Study Lessons, with 23 pages of white on black 
illustrations which can be easily reproduced by the teacher 
on the blackboard and copied by the scholars into their 
notebooks. By H. J. BARNELL. rice 3s, 


tematic course of instruction in English, special prominence 
being given to composition. In crown 8vo. Price 3s, 6d. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON HISTORY. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. deals with the early period, from British 
Times to 1603, and Vol. II. with the Modern Period from 
1603 to the present day. Price 3s. each. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH. A sys- 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to Room 1. 


TALKS WITH TINIES. A Series of Lessons for 
the ae with Suggestions at the end of each Lesson for 
Co-related Lessons and Occupations. By Mrs, Atycr L. 
SanprorD, Headmistress of Christ Church ‘Maieeed Infants’ 
School, Southwark. Over 60 pp. of illustrations, which 
can be easily drawn on the blackboard by the teacher. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A YVEAR’S WORK WITH MOTHER NATURE. 
An Easy Series of Co-related Nature Studies for Little 
Children, based on the Seasons. ~ the same Author, 
With a Foreword by Lord Avesury, The book contains 
over 40 pages of illustrations suitable for drawing on the 
blackboard: Price 3s. 6d. 


A SECOND YEAR'S WORK WITH MOTHER 
ATURE. By the same Author, With over 40 pages of 
iitustrations suitable for drawing on the blackboard. Price 

3s. 6d. 


CUTTING OUT FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. 
By Amy K. Smrrn. Price 5s. net. 


NEEDLEWORK FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. 
By the same Author. Price 4s, net. 


PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS OF EX- 

PRESSION: Its Theory and Practice. A Complete 

Manual. By A. E. Lovet, M.A., Director of Education 

for the City and County Borough of Chester, An interest- 

ing and helpful manual of the subject, that will greatly 
impress the intelligent student. Price 1s, 6d. 
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CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 
Telephone—3379 Wall. 


Principal—Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at work, 
and New Students can enter at once :— 
CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908, 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 
CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day and 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Saturday and Evening 


Classes. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 
KINDERGARTEN CERT., NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, 
and GIRL CLERKS. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of 
BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS on SATURDAYS. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate will meet on SATURDAY 

MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The Course will include spevial lessons on VOICE 
PRODUCTION and the methods of t Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same will 
be demonstrated. Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the 
teaching of Music according to the recent “ Suggestions” issued by the Board 
of Education. The 8.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher 
should possess. 

An Examination will be held during the month of June. Students 
should apply at once for us and full lars of Classes they wish 
to enter. All applications to be addressed to the SECRETARY. 











AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE 


JULY 22nd to AUGUST 28th, 1907. 


WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds), 

Also EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. 
REPOUSSE. ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY- 
MAKING. CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. 

CUT AND EMBOSSED LEATHER. 

BRUSH, BLACKBOARD, FREEARM DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. KINDERGARTEN. 
NATURE STUDY. FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE, 


JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, 
St. George’s Studio, 














THE SCHOOLMISTRESS — 


PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. °N™ PENNY. 


TE ACHER not already Subscribers should order from their News- 
agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
HOWARTH BARNES, 149 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS, 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS, 


— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and all Mistresses... 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : Address: 
“ SCHOOLMISTRESS, HOWARTH BARNES, 
LONDON.” 149 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C.. 
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ROUND THE PUBLISHERS’ 


EXHIBITION. 
(> the Tuesday of Easter week The Practical Teacher 


journeyed to Oxford, but not, as it proved, to make 
holiday ; for having ventured casually within the walls 
of the Publishers’ Exhibition, as the busman spent his 
holiday on the top of a colleague’s vehicle, the well- 
known yellow cover caused a flattering flutter among the 
representatives. And having procured two Koh-i-noor 
pencils from Messrs. Hardtmuth’s stall, and a note-book 
which no one appeared to miss, the genial periodical 
prepared to please every one, including those readers 
who look to “ The Editor’s Bookshelf” for a certain 
amount of guidance in the choice of school publications. 

It was books, books, books, everywhere and all 
around—books on the stalls and books on the walls—and 
the difficulty, so to speak, was to see the wood for the 
trees. For nearly all these publications for our schools 
are of excellent quality both in plan, contents, and 
general make-up. The publishers are breaking away 
from the old tradition which made the school book out- 
wardly an austere thing. The best of paper, type, 
illustrations, and binding are lavished upon the schools, 
and that without increase in price. There is no royal 
road to learning, but one can get nowadays vehicles 
rubber-tyred and cushioned which reduce the jolting 
to a minimum. One wonders at times whether the 
educational product is correspondingly improved. 

But the publishers wait. Mr. Edward Arnold shows 
a set of historical cartoons, which are beautifully repro- 
duced by the Rembrandt process, and ought to please 
all who have the right kind of taste. These were “ the 
observed of all observers,” and stood the scrutiny very 
well indeed. The excellent English books of this firm 
are too well known to require mention, while the Arnold 
Correlated Readers embody the latest ideas in teaching 
method, and ought to be inspected by all up-to-date 
educationists. 

It was exceedingly difficult to pick and choose among 
the many publications of the famous house of, Blackie, 
which seems to anticipate every need. The Model 
Readers are plainly compact of all the virtues for which 
one looks in an up-to-date series of this kind. Dr. 
Rouse’s English Texts combine charm with cheapness, 
and look as much unlike school books as they ought 
to do. The Plain-Text Shakespeare, at fourpence per 
volume, includes all the best plays for school use ; and 
the teacher who cannot find “ continuous readers” to 
meet his desire in the — of this house will, we 
fear, never be satisfied. With the splendid Nature 
Drawing Charts published by this firm we hope to deal 
more fully in our next-issue. 


EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


Miss M. B. Synge’s Story of the World, published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, takes a catholic view of history 
which is in accordance with the best modern method. 
Two books introductory to this well-known series have 
now been issued under the title of The World's Childhood, 
and teachers on the look-out for fresh and interesting 
reading matter for the little ones ought to make acquaint- 
ance with these volumes. 

Messrs. Bell’s York Readers run a kind of dead-heat 
with the Model Readers. We like the flexible covers of 
these books, and trust that they wear well. The York 
Poetry Books, in three numbers, contain only the best 
for the purpose, and are excellently printed and pro- 
duced. We like the new English Texts for secondary 
schools published by this firm, and feel convinced that 
they will worthily play their part in the New English 
Movement. 

Messrs. Chambers maintain their high reputation with 
several new and interesting publications, including 
Shakespeare Texts Without Notes at fourpence each, and 
an excellent set of Standard Author Readers at one 
shilling per volume, including Robinson Crusoe, Mungo 
Park’s Travels, and other indispersibles. For “ con- 
tinuous reading ” in the lower standards their Narrative 
Readers, cheap only in price, ought to please many of 
our readers. 

We blocked the way for a considerable time at the 
stall of the Cambridge University Press, the fare was 
so good and the appeal so various, and The Practical 
Teacher is versatility in excelsis. Aiter dipping into 
Professor Woodward's Studies in Education, we fingered 
lovingly the Beaumont and Fletcher volume in the 
Cambridge English Classics, and wandcred off into a 
reverie on Charles Lamb. But we were gently awak- 
ened and reminded of the Pitt Press Series, which seems 
to take, like Bacon, all knowledge as its province; of 
Mercer’s Trigonometry for Beginners ; and of the forth- 
coming Cambridge History of English Literature, which 
is going to do for the student of this subject what 
another well-known series from this well-known Press 
has done for the student of history. 

Messrs. Dean and Son’s stall ought to have been visited 
by relays of all the children within a radius of ten miles. 
The result would have been of great advantage to the 
firm which issues the rag-books and other delights of 
the nursery, to say nothing of finely- -bound editions of 
classics which will prove “a joy for ever” in many a 
drawing-room. 

The representative of the Clarendon Press deserves 
our thanks for calling attention to Mr. G. E. Hadow’s 
Oxford Treasury of English Literature, the first volume 
of which has been lately issued, and provides extracts 
from Beowulf to writers of the Jacobean Age ; and to the 
two volumes of the Ozford Geographies, which are written 
on the most approved modern lines for the junior forms 
of secondary schools. We were also particularly struck 
with A School Course of Mathematics, by David Mair, 
an organic compound of geometry, algebra, and trigo- 
nometry for pupils who are not intended to specialise i in 
mathematics. 

Messrs. Longmans have secured the services of G. E. 
Lodge in the preparation of their Natural History Wall 
Pictures, and in the reproduction have done full justice 
to his excellent work. The drawing of the long-tailed 
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Cambridge University Press 





THE GAMBRIDGE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 


wa 8vo, 


While the author has not overlooked the demands of Examiners and Examinations, and has 


ro 
with Maps and Plans, indeed kept specially in view the — History Scheme of the ‘‘ Cambridge Local Examinations,” 


price 4s. 6d. 
Or in three parts : 


Part L To 1509 A.D. His aim, therefore, has been top 


Part Il. 1509-1714 and lucidity of detail as to a 


he is satistied that the highest mar 
interest in the subject for its own sake, and do not think of it exclusively in connection with marks. 
resent the story of the development of England with such fullness 
ord an effective test of the student's industry, powers of memory, 


s are obtained by the students who have taken an intelligent 


and accurate knowledge of facts ; but at the same time to arouse his permanent interest by appeal. 
Part III. 1689-1901 ing to his imagination and his reasoning powers, to enable him to realise how the British race 
Price 2s. each part. has become at once the most free and the most law-abiding in the world, how the British Nation 


A Prospectus will be sent has achieved the greatest Empire the world has known, and what manner of men they were to 


on application. whom we owe these things. 








BALLADS AND POEMS ILLUSTRATING 
ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by Frank Sipewick. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

While a number of the poems in this book are to be found in many similar 
collections of historical poems, the selection includes many less hackneyed 
poems, and, in particular, several fine ballads, some of which have hitherto 
not been put before young pupils. The poems are arranged in chronological 
order of subject-matter; and notes, mainly biographical and historical, are 
added at the end of the book. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With a Chapter on Essay Writing. By A. S. West, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Chapter on Essay Writing separately. 32pp. 4d. 
Atheneum.—“ We are pleased to see an enlarged edition of ‘The Elements 
of English Grammar,’ by Alfred 8. West. It is a good, solid book, which has 
had wide popularity. This edition contains a new section on Essay Writing, 
which strikes us as thoroughly practical, and supplying a needed protest 
against preciosity and allusiveness.” 





AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
By A. 8. West, M.A. Is. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ It is a capital little work which we can heartily recommend.” 


POETRY READERS 


Part I. Suitable for Standards IV. and V. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools 
by W. H. Woopwarp, Professor of Education in the Univer 
sity of Liverpool. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Part II. Suitable for Standards VI. and VII. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR 
THE YOUNG. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools 
by W. H. Woopwarp. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. C. F. CLAY, Manager. 





JUST READY. 


Cloth, price 2s. 





A Graduated 


FRENCH 


READER 


For Beginners. 


A Course of Easy Readings for the First Two Years of Study. Containing also 
Continuous Easy Passages for Translation into French—First Steps in Idioms—A List 


of Irregular Verbs—and Vocabularies. 


By ALEC CRAN, M.A. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ELEMENTARY OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book I). 
By Atec Cran, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, With many Illustrations. Price Is, 6d, 


OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book II). 
By Avec Cran, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. With many Illustrations, Price Is, 6d, 


ADVANCED OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


By Avec Cran, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 


Price Is, 6d. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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titmouse would grace the walls of any home. This firm 
are also issuing a pocket edition of English Classics, and 
though the idea is scarcely novel, the series will not 
par contain the common property of all the pub- 
lishers. Two books on this stall ought to be seen by all 
our readers who work in infants’ schools—namely, Mrs. 
Kirk’s Old English Games and Physical Exercises, and 
Mrs. Roadknight’s Old-Fashioned Rhymes and Poems. 
History teachers should also see Mrs. Creighton’s Heroes 
of European History. 

Here The Practical Teacher made a pause, and having 
been mentally refreshed by the dulcet notes of one of 
the fine exhibits shown by the Educational Musical 
Instrument Company, took up the Koh-i-noor once more. 

The sight of the exhibit of Mr. Harbutt of “ Plasticine ” 
fame carried the thoughts homeward, where a small 
boy has on many occasions ceased from troubling under 
the magic influence of a five-shilling box of the plastic 
material. One wonders how we existed in the Age of 
Clay. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall may be recommended to 
make plain the path of the enthusiastic teacher of 
English who believes, as we all do, in the sensible methods 
of Miss Clara Thomson and other reformers. The men- 
tion of English books reminded us of Messrs. Macmillan, 
whose exhibits were, as usual, many, various, and of 
excellent quality. Every up-to-date teacher knows The 
Globe Poetry Books and The Globe Poetry Reader, as well 
as the New Globe Readers, which rely upon their intrinsic 
literary merit rather than on meretricious adornment. 
The “ continuous readers ”’ of this well-known firm include 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass, 
with the original Tenniel illustrations. 
arithmetic is specially recommended to see the Rational 
Series, prepared by that veteran educationist Mr. George 
Ricks ; while those who believe, as The Practical Teacher 
does, in sensible correlation, ought to see Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s New History Readers. 

We have already drawn the attention of our readers 
to one of Mr. John Murray’s latest scholastic ventures, 
known as Murray's English Laterature Series, and were 
glad to see many teachers following our advice and ask- 
ing to see the books themselves. This firm also exhibited 
several interesting modern French books, including Word 
Pictures in Rhyme, by 8. C. Boyd, and Le Francais Parlé 
et Ecrit, by A. Stallworthy. Miss Tucker’s School History 
of England came in for a good deal of attention, and The 
Practical Teacher exchanged compliments with its bril- 
liant contemporary School 

One of the most notable exhibits was Messrs. Nelson’s 
new series of historical reading books, which bear the 
general title of Highroads of History. The first three 
volumes of this series were on view, and attracted gen- 
eral’ attention on account of their wealth and beauty of 
illustration, as well as the attractive character of the 
reading matter. The same firm showed a number of 
new books to meet the demand for English readings, 
including a series of cheap poetry books, entitled A 
Cycle of Song, and a sixpenny series of very attractive 
Short Studies in English Literature. The Nelson Bible 
Pictures were much admired, and pronounced by many 
visitors to be the finest of their kind. 

Messrs. Pitman deserve the thanks of all delegates 
and visitors for their charming souvenir of the Con- 
ference, one of the most tasteful we have seen. The 
school exhibits of this enterprising firm were deservedly 
well inspected. Among the most prominent of these 
were The New Bra Geography Readers, a most attractive 
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and useful series, The King Edward History Readers, 
and Pitman’s Method Arithmetics. 

Messrs. Ralph, Holland, and Co. specialise for teacher 
students and secondary schools, and their Simple Studies 
in Line and Mass, by E. A. Branch, may be taken as a 
good specimen of their up-to-date publications, provid- 
ing as it does a complete course in brush and colour 
work for Certificate and other students. This firm have 
also recently published a suggestive and interesting 
educational work, by Dr. F. H. Hayward, entitled The 
Meaning of Education as interpreted by Herbart. 

The publications of the University Tutorial Press are 
well known to teacher students, but Professor Welton’s 
Principles and Methods of Teaching ought also to be 
known in the schools, forming as it does a veritable 
working teacher’s vade mecum. Among other new 
text-books shown at this stall were Wagstaff’s Properties 
of Matter, being Vol. V. of The Tutorial Physics, and 
Davidge and Hutchinson’s Technical Electricity, which 
is specially designed for the electrical engineer. 





FOR THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Higher Education in America. By Cuarves F. Tuwine, LL.D. 
London: Sidney Appleton. 


THIs very interesting work gives a resumé of the his- 
tory of American colleges and universities from their 
foundation to the present day. The personal element 
in American higher education is emphasised—perhaps 
rather too much—throughout. The early history of 
such older universities as Harvard and Yale is treated 
in detail, the others somewhat more briefly. The 
various influences which have affected the trend of 
American education are always kept clearly in view. 
Of foreign influences the earliest was, as we should ex- 
pect, that of the English and Scottish universities ; 
during and after the War of Independence French 
influence was for some time predominant; and the 
period of German influence is just now closing. 

The break away from the past, which is characteristic 
of new countries like America with strong democratic 
tendencies, is perhaps not quite so clearly manifested 
in higher education as in other spheres of thought and 
activity, but it is nevertheless very marked. Whether 
the advantages which arise therefrom quite compensate 
for the disadvantages is perhaps open to question, but 
Americans at least do not seem to have much doubt on 
the matter. , 

There are in the book extremely interesting chapters 
on college conditions in New England, the education of 
women, the colleges in the Civil War, etc. The chapter 
on the course of study of the last third of the nineteenth 
century forms a valuable introduction to the study of 
the present state of American higher education. In the 
last chapter the author has summarised his own views 
on the main problems of higher education in America. 
To the student of education these two chapters are of 
very considerable importance. 

he work as a whole is eminently readable, and the 
a oe one ym urge is that the author has 
per attempted to deal with rather too many details 
in such sinall compass. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST PORTS. 
A Cyele of Song. A New Series oj School Poetry Books in twenty- 
jour Numbers. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
In bygone ages, in the dim dawn of civilisation, when men's 
minds were as those of little children in their simplicity and 
ignorance, the form of literature which interested them most 
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titmouse would grace the walls of any home. This firm 
are also issuing a pocket edition of English Classics, and 
though the idea is scarcely novel, the series will not 
merely contain the common property of all the pub- 
lishers. Two books on this stall ought to be seen by all 
our readers who work in infants’ schools—namely, Mrs. 
Kirk’s Old English Games and Physical Exercises, and 
Mrs. Roadknight’s Old-Fashioned Rhymes and Poems. 
History teachers should also see Mrs. Creighton’s Heroes 
of European History. 

Here The Practical Teacher made a pause, and having 
been mentally refreshed by the dulcet notes of one of 
the fine exhibits shown by the Educational Musical 
Instrument Company, took up the Koh-i-noor once more. 


The sight of the exhibit of Mr. Harbutt of “ Plasticine ” * 


fame carried the thoughts homeward, where a small 
boy has on many occasions ceased from troubling under 
the magic influence of a five-shilling box of the plastic 
material. One wonders how we existed in the Age of 
Clay. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall may be recommended to 

make plain the path of the enthusiastic teacher of 
English who believes, as we all do, in the sensible methods 
of Miss Clara Thomson and other reformers. The men- 
tion of English books reminded us of Messrs. Macmillan, 
whose exhibits were, as usual, many, various, and of 
excellent quality. Every up-to-date teacher knows The 
Globe Poetry Books and The Globe Poetry Reader, as well 
as the New Globe Readers, which rely upon their intrinsic 
literary merit rather than on meretricious adornment. 
The “ continuous readers ” of this well-known firm include 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass, 
with the original Tenniel illustrations. The teacher of 
arithmetic is specially recommended to see the Rational 
Series, prepared by that veteran educationist Mr. George 
Ricks ; while those who believe, as The Practical Teacher 
does, in sensible correlation, ought to see Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s New History Readers. 
- We have already drawn the attention of our readers 
to one of Mr. John Murray’s latest scholastic ventures, 
known as Murray's English Literature Series, and were 
glad to see many teachers following our advice and ask- 
ing to see the books themselves. This firm also exhibited 
several interesting modern French books, including Word 
Pictures in Rhyme, by 8. C. Boyd, and Le Francais Parlé 
et Ecrit, by A. Stallworthy. Miss Tucker’s School History 
of England came in for a good deal of attention, and The 
Practical Teacher exchanged compliments with its bril- 
liant contemporary School. 

One of the most notable exhibits was Messrs. Nelson’s 
new series of historical reading books, which bear the 
general title of Highroads of History. The first three 
volumes of this series were on view, and attracted gen- 
éral attention on account of their wealth and beauty of 
illustration, as well as the attractive character of the 
reading matter. The same firm showed a number of 
new books to meet the demand for English readings, 
including a series of cheap poetry books, entitled A 
Cycle of Song, and a sixpenny series of very attractive 
Short Studies in English Literature. The Nelson Bible 
Pictures were much admired, and pronounced by many 
visitors to be the finest of their kind. 

Messrs. Pitman deserve the thanks of all delegates 
and visitors for their charming souvenir of the Con- 
ference, one of the most tasteful we have seen. The 
school exhibits of this enterprising firm were deservedly 
well inspected. Among the most prominent of these 
were The New Era Geography Readers, a most attractive 
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and useful series, The King Edward History Readers, 
and Pitman’s Method Arithmetics. 

Messrs. Ralph, Holland, and Co. specialise for teacher 
students and secondary schools, and their Simple Studies 
in Line and Mass, by E. A. Branch, may be taken as a 
good specimen of their up-to-date publications, provid- 
ing as it does a complete course in brush and colour 
work for Certificate and other students. This firm have 
also recently published a suggestive and interesting 
educational work, by Dr. F. H. Hayward, entitled The 
Meaning of Education as interpreted by Herbart. 

The publications of the University Tutorial Press are 
well known to teacher students, but Professor Welton’s 
Principles and Methods of Teaching ought also to be 
known in the schools, forming as it does a veritable 
working teacher’s vade mecum. Among other new 
text-books shown at this stall were Wagstaff’s Properties 
of Matter, being Vol. V. of The Tutorial Physics, and 
Davidge and Hutchinson’s Technical Electricity, which 
is specially designed for the electrical engineer. 
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Higher Education in America. By Cuarwes F. Tuwine, LL.D. 


London : Sidney Appleton. 

THis very interesting work gives a resumé of the his- 
tory of American colleges and universities from their 
foundation to the present day. The personal element 
in American higher education is emphasised—perhaps 
rather too much—throughout. The early history of 
such older universities as Harvard and Yale is treated 
in detail, the others somewhat more briefly. The 
various influences which have affected the trend of 
American education are always kept clearly in view. 
Of foreign influences the earliest was, as we should ex- 
pect, that of the English and Scottish universities ; 
during and after the War of Independence French 
influence was for some time predominant; and the 
period of German influence is just now closing. 

The break away from the past, which is characteristic 
of new countries like America with strong democratic 
tendencies, is perhaps not quite so clearly manifested 
in higher education as in other spheres of thought and 
activity, but it is nevertheless very marked. Whether 
the advantages which arise therefrom quite compensate 
for the disadvantages is perhaps open to question, but 
Americans at least do not seem to have much doubt on 
the matter. 

There are in the book extremely interesting chapters 
on college conditions in New England, the education of 
women, the colleges in the Civil War, etc. The chapter 
on the course of study of the last third of the nineteenth 
century forms a valuable introduction to the study of 
the present state of American higher education. In the 
last chapter the author has summarised his own views 
on the main problems of higher education in America. 
To the student of education these two chapters are of 
very considerable importance. 

The work as a whole is eminently readable, and the 
only criticism one might urge is that the author has 
perhaps attempted to deal with rather too many details 
in such small compass. 
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was the wild song sung by the bards; and to-day song is still 
the easiest method of reaching a child’s mind. The mother 
knows this as she croons cradle songs; the teacher in the kinder- 
garten recognises it, and uses rhyme as the chief medium of 
instilling information ; but in the upper school it is forgotten. 
Matthew Arnold’s introduction of repetition into the school 
curriculum was misunderstood ; there was an eager search for 
poems of exactly the right length—interest was not infrequently 
sacrificed to inches—and the one poem being selected, the class 
repeated it ad nauseam for a whole year. The idea is not yet 
dead. I have known “ Barbara Frietchie” repeated simul- 
taneously on an average four times a day for two hundred days 
when the children were longing to learn something. The average 
boy or girl will commit a short poem to memory in a week with- 
out any difficulty, and enjoy it, provided, of course, the right 
kind is selected. The length is immaterial, if it is a literary 
gem. Some of the finest ideas in the langvaze are found in songs 
of one or two verses, and these are the lines that come thronging 
into the brain when, in a lazy moment, we let the otal go 
wandering at its own sweet will. Apart from supplying material 
for memorising, an anthology of verse should be a part of the 
usual reading exercise. There are in dozens of poems life, 
thought, energy, action, and ringing enthusiasm which are en- 
tirely absent in prose. Compare,— 


“* Far in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic strand, 
I with my childish hand 
Tamed the gerfalcon ; 
And with my skates fast bound 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on,” 


with any paragraph in an ordinary “‘reader.’’ For these reasons 
we heartily welcome this series of poetry books called A Cycle 
of Song. There are twenty-four numbers (48 pp.), each being 
composed of poems dealing more or less with the title subject— 
Songs of the Nursery, Childhood, Youth, Maidenhood, England, 
Scotland, The Empire, Dreamland, Endeavour, Quiet, The Seasons, 
The Sea, The Country, The Town, etc. To take the scope of one, 
for instance, “Songs of Empire "—twenty-three in number— 
contains Longfellow’s “ Acadian Village,” “Indian Hunter,” 
“ Slave’s Dream,” Whittier’s “‘ Vanishers,” “‘ Pipes at Lucknow,” 
“ The Lumbermen,” “ The Canadian Boat Song,” “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” Doyle’s “ Frontier Line,” Bret Harte’s ‘“ Dickens 
in Camp,” Adams’s “ Maoriland,” Walt Whitman’s “ Pioneers,” 
and Kipling’s glorious “ Recessional.”” The selection in each 
case is excellent, and comprises all that is best in our national 
poetry. The books may be used as readers, but we should 
strongly advise letting children learn by heart as many as they 
can; in fact, it will be difficult to prevent them from so doing. 
They will be storing up dozens of ines and phrases which will 
have an enormous effect on their composition, speech, and 
thought. We recommend our readers to examine this series ; 
there will be no doubt about their using them. 


HISTORY IN VERSE. 


Ballads and Poems illustrating English History. 
Sidgwick. (Cambridge Press.) 

Here we have a collection of forty-nine poems, arranged in 
order of time according to subject, beginning with Boadicea and 
ending with The Charge of the Light Brigade. The compiler 
keeps the standard moderately high, speaking from a literary 
point of view. Possibly he would have been pleased to insert 
better poetry if he had been able to do so, but the greatest singers 
have, on the whole, avoided the strictly historical incident or 
movement in their choice of subject, and the compiler of this 
book is forced to drag in such poems as Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior as “illustrating English history.” We are greatly in 
favour of connecting and even fusing the various “ subjects ” 
of the school curriculum; but in establishing correlation we 
must beware of making a strong connection at the expense of 
the things connected, and we do not think that by means of 
this volume the teacher can either show what true poetry is 
or help greatly in fixing the facts of history in the mind of the 
pupil. We miss in the latter part of the volume many modern 
poets who have written more or less stirring verse on historical 
topics, some of whom are surely amenable to a copyright arrange- 
ment, which would have allowed the compiler to finish his task 
more completely. 


Edited by Frank 


History of England. 
sity Press.) 


By A. D. Innes, M.A. 


(Cambridge U niver- 


In an age in which school histories are multiplied, the teacher 
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who is thoroughly satisfied with the text-books used in his class 
on this subject is yet very hard to find. The chief sources of 
complaint seem to be, firstly, that the style of the book is so 
uninteresting that it is a matter of impossibility to get a pupil 
to read it for any other purpose than to “get up” a lesson. 
Secondly, that the connection of events has been sacrificed to 
a vicious adherence to chronological sequence, resulting in a 
hopeless jumble of political, social, and constitutional matter. 
Thirdly, that foreign relations have been accorded such meagre 
treatment that a vague and necessarily one-sided view is the 
result. There is a real need, therefore, of a history of England 
for the upper and middle forms which avoids these pitfalls, and 
by the use of Mr. Innes’s volume we believe that need will be 
amply supplied. 

In the first place, the book fulfils the first and legitimate 
demand of the pupil in that it is extremely interesting, bein 
written in a brisk and natural style, which carries a point wel 
home. It is well arranged under headings such as ““ The Attempt 
at Absolutism,” “ The Whig Supremacy,” “ The British Empire 
at Stake,’ which are nad on eynotes to the subject-matter ; 
and the group of events under discussion are dealt with com- 
pletely, unhampered by contemporary, but not necessary, con- 
tingent events. This, indeed, might have been done even more 
successfully if Mr. Innes had had the courage to shake himself 
free of the traditional but often misleading method of dividing 
his subject-matter according to the reigns of kings instead of 
by the natural sequence and completion of events. 

But the point in which the book shows the most distinct 
advance over nearly all its predecessors is in the very fairly 
complete fulfilment of the claim advanced in the preface “ that 
a special effort has been made to render the meaning as well as 
the accidents of foreign relations, of wars and leagues and alli- 
ances, of victories and defeats, clear, intelligent, ond intenting.” 
It is extraordinary that such an essential point should have 
been overlooked for so long in school histories, but it undoubtedly 
is so. Few people, for example, will gather from their text-book 
that the War of the Spanish Succession, which seems so tediously 
far removed from English politics, was in reality a practical 
protest against a Jacobite dynasty in this country. 

The difficulty, of course, is to keep this international aspect 
uppermost, and in this Mr. Innes does not always succeed, for 
he has allowed the strong commercial and empire-building aspect 
of the great continental wars of the middle and latter period of 
the eighteenth century to be somewhat overshadowed by the 
actual details of the fighting. But although this point would 
bear greater emphasis, the pupils who use this book should not 
find the continental aspect of affairs vague, and therefore dreary. 
For Mr. Innes, realising probably in how comparstively few 
schools European history is taught as the foundation of English 
history, gives in every case a distinct summary of the position 
of affairs on the Continent before attempting to describe our 
relations with them. Thus the international aspect of our 
history has received its due share of attention almost for the 
first time, and this alone should be sufficient to make the book 
welcome in our schools. 

A series of appendices give a useful summary of constitutional 
and ecclesiastical history, together with a brief but comprehen- 
sive account of Scottish, Irish, Indian, and Colonial relations. 


A New Algebra. 
Holden.) 


This. volume, which deals with algebra as far as the binomial 
theorem, is throughout the work of a teacher who is perfectly 
familiar with the needs and difficulties of students, aat thus 
able to give the necessary help when required. Starting with 
the relation between algebra and arithmetic, the student is led 
on by easy stages to the four simple rules ; then follow fractions 
and equations (simple, simultaneous, and quadratic). In the 
chapter dealing with graphs and curves, the graphical methods 
of the solution of equations by plotting are shown. Many readers 
will probably wish that either the whole or at least the more 
elementary part of it had been placed earlier in the book. The 
latter part of the volume is concerned with surds, arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonical progressions, the binomial theorem, 
and permutations and combinations. One of the best features 
of the book is the large number of exercises, chiefly selected from 
various examination papers. These will not present much 
trouble to a student, even if working without the aid of a teacher, 
if he makes himself acquainted with the examples fully worked 
out. The volume will be a useful and notable addition to our 
books on algebra, and the treatment throughout fully justifies 
the title “‘ new.” 


By George Collar, B.A., B.Sc. (Meiklejohn and 


Note.—Many new, important, and highly interesting volumes 
will be reviewed in next month’s Practical Teacher. 
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In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
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EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING, Etc. 


Saril’s Text-Book Sales over 200,000 Copies. 
SARLL'S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE, Stagel. Introductory ; 


. Practical; HI. Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pages. Price 4d, 
Outline Keys. Schoolmaster says: “They are the — and cheapest 
manuals of the kind in the market.” MS. Books, 2d. each 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Fourteenth and greatly im- 


proved Edition. T'eachers’ Aid says: ‘‘There is no cheaper and safer 


guide.”” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with full or out- 
line Keys. 128 pages. is, MS. Books, superior, 1s, Cheap, 4d, 
SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Fifteenth Edition. 2s, 
Complete with full or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says: ,*We 
heartily recommend it as the best and cheapest manual we have seen.” For 


Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, etc. 256 pages. MS. Books,is, Cheap,4d, 
ey TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEP- 
Containing the latest papers by the leading Examixina Boarps, 
ee notes and brief answers, in two parts SIXPENCE each. Part L., 
Juxion Parers, College of Prec eptors, University Local, ete. Part IL, 
Sexior Parrrs, Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, ete. 
SARLL’S STUDENTS’ BOOK-KEEPING. Chapters—Introductory, Theory, 
Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances, Company Book- -keeping, Mis. 


Difficulties, Sup. Papers, ete., etc. All Exercises with full or outline 
Keys. Over 400 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Jn the Press, and ready in 
January. 


SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 
I. TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. Exercises Fully Worked. 2s, 
. TO SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY. Exercises Fully Worked. 3s, 
*,’ Specimen Copies —— , ng “ae A try ta off Teachers can have Fosees, 


or 
for inspection, Post K.6. fonee, People’s Palace. 
Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths’ Iestitute, 8.E., etc.), 62 Oakley Road, London, i 


Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. pron ere 


London: GEORGE GILL AND SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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NELSON’S PICTURES OF THE EMPIRE. 


Each Sheet beautifully printed in Colours, 28 inches by 21 inches. 
Prices—Unmounted, 1s. each net; with metal mounts at top and 
bottom, 1s. 6d. net; mounted on thick cards, eyeletted, and var- 
nished, 2s. net ; mounted on linen, with ‘wooden rollers and 
varnished, 2s. 6d. net. 
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T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 





UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA ‘SwitzeRLan 


Holiday Course of Modern French, I7th July—30th August, 1907. 
Write for Detailed Syllabus to SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
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*.* Special Terms for Series on application. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the 1oth of the month. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The New English Movement. 





CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 


A New Series of Literary Selections for Middle Forms in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Upper Standards in Primary Schools. Each 
volume designed to serve as a reading-book for the school year, 
and to introduce the pupil to a separate and distinct branch of 
literature. Schools. 


Each 256 pages. Beautifully Illustrated. Is. 6d. 



















NOW READY. 
Vol. I. SOME ENGLISH ESSAYS. | ae 





Edited by Ricuarp Wirson, B.A. |» 
A collection of narrative and descriptive papers really suitable ss 
for school use, from Bacon, Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, Irving, Thackeray, and Stevenson. ” ‘i 
” 
Vol. 1. THE HARP OF YOUTH. ” : 
Edited by W. Jenkyn Tuomas, M.A. i 





A middle-form poetry book containing a collection of modern 
English poems, such as have been proved by experience to be 
actually acceptable to schoolboys. — 


— 
So 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


SHORT STUDIES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An entirely new Series designed to meet the requirements of 
the Board of Education in English Literature for Secondary 


Each 100 pages. Cloth Boards. 6d. 


With Introduction and Notes. With Frontispiece, Short Appendix, and Footnotes. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON’S PoEMs. 


. SeLtect Comepres From Lams’s TALss. 
3. An InTROpUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 
. Tue Great Strong Facr, anp OTHER STORIES 


(HAWTHORNE). 
Pen PoRTRAITS FROM CARLYLE. 


. SLEEPY HoLiow, AnD OTHER Taves (IRVING), 

. LonGreELLow’s “ EVANGELINE.” 

. Worpswortn’s SHORTER Poems. 

. Pen Pictures FROM MACAULAY. 

. CARLYLE’S “* HERO as Divinity,” AND ARNOLD’s 


**BaLperR Deap.” 


. Setect TRAGEDIES FROM LAMB’s TALES. 
. An INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES, 




















Each 48 Pages. Paper, 2d.; 





1. Songs of the Nursery. 9. Songs of Scotland. 

2. Songs of Childhood. 10. Songs of Britain. 

3- Songs for Boys and Girls. 11. Songs of the Empire. 
4- Songs of Youth. 12. Songs of the Nations. 
5. Sougs of Maidenhood. 13. Songs of the Border. 
6. Stories in Song. Part I. 14. Songs of Dreamland. 
7. Stories in Song. Part II. 15. Songs of Dreamland. 
8. Songs of England. 16. Songs of Endeavour. 


the sub-title. 


The books are beautifully printed in large, clear type. 


A CYCLE OF SONG. 


A New Series of School Poetry Books, containing Selections from the best Poets. 


Limp Cloth, 3d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


17. Songs of Quiet. 

18. Songs of the Streams. 
19. Sacred Songs. 

20. Songs of the Seasons. 
21. The Poet’s Lyre. 

Part I. 22. Songs of the Sea. 
Part Il. 23. Songs of the Country 
24. Songs of the City. 





Each book of this New Series is really a Miscellaneous Collection, loosely connected by the central thought embodied in 


The story-poem is kept well in evidence throughout the entire Series. 


Following the advice of a large number of teachers of literature and professors of education, the publishers have included in 
this Series only a few notes, and have in every way endeavoured to give the books an attractive outward appearance. 


Teachers and others interested in the newer methods of English literature teaching are invited to apply for descriptive pamphlet. 











Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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. TALES OF THE HOMELAND . .. 
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‘For children in British schools, the chief interest in history will rightly 
centre in the stirring events and in the striking qualities of the central 
figures in our own history. Pictorial representations of great scenes in 

’ history may help to give reality to the teaching.” 

Suggestions for Consideration of Teachers, 


HIGHROADS OF HISTORY 


A NEW AND REMARKABLE SERIES OF HISTORY 
READERS ILLUSTRATED WITH REPRODUCTIONS | 


OF GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTINGS. 


History Teaching. 


Prepared in accordance with the latest and most approved Methods of 





Extract of letter from Head-Master of Council School. 


**Your ‘Highroads of History’ are books to attract and captivate the 
child and instil in him a real love for history. The diction is most suit- 
able and natural, and the whole selection and treatment worthy of author, 
artist, and publisher.” 














' LIST OF THE SERIES. 

Now Ready. 
16 Coloured Plates. 
16 Coloured Plates. 
16 Coloured Plates. 


128 pp. 


176 pp. 
192 pp. 


STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY . 
BRITONS OF RENOWN. ... . 

Ready Shortly. 
OTHER DAYS AND OTHER WAYS.—Part I. 
OTHER DAYS AND OTHER WAYS.—Part II. 





rod. 
Is. 
Is. 3d. 


NOTE.— Never before has a series of readers entirely 


illustrated by the great artists been prepared for 





use in schools. 





*.* Teachers are invited to write for fully Illdstrated Prospectus of this New Series, 


which may be said to mark AN EPOCH IN THE 
PUBLICATION OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 








EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST 
LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Book I.—THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. With 17 Illustrations and 52 


Maps (38 of which are coloured). Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Book IL—THE WORLD. For Junior Students. With 35 Illustrations and 87 Maps 


(79 of which are coloured). Crown 8vo, 3s. 








Book III.—THE. WORLD. For Senior Students: With 42 Illustrations and 121 
Maps (112 of which are coloured), Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


Book IV.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE. With 38 Illustrations and 78 Maps (71 of 
which are coloured). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Book V.—A PRIMARY ptbicat GEOGRAPHY. 


With 105 Illustrations and 9 Maps (1 of which is coloured), Crown 8vo, 2s, 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part I.: to 1603; Part II.: 1603 to 1901. 
A SUMMARY OF RANSOME’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 22 Maps and Plans and 34 
Genealogical Tables. 1s. s ; 


By Joun Tuorntox, M.A. 
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By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L, LL.D. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF: ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1901. Volume 1: no. 55-a.p. 1509. With 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Volume IL: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. Volume III: 1689-1901, With 109 Ilastrations, Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Compuzts mv Oxe Votoms, With 378 Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s.’ 

PREPARATORY QUESTIONS on the above, By R. Somenvar1, M;A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown 8yo, la, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc, Foolscap 4to, 6s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


3.0. 55-a.p. 1901. With 96 Woodcuts arid Maps. Foolacap 8yo, ‘2s. ad. ves ) 
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WORKS BY J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. | 


A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. - With an Ap 
on Aveusiaation, in which a New Method of 
imaliaation of mney io een Sila ew. > Shortening 
and Sim much in Commercial Arithmetic. 
Crown 8v0, (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

A KEY, %. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Arran and 
A to the Sections in Hamblin Smith’s “Treatise on 
Ari ic.” Crown 8vo, ls. 6d.; with Answers, 2s. 
A KEY, 6s. 64. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. . For the use of Ele- 
po = og + eg yf Preparatory Schools, Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
with Anawers, ls, 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. New Edition, with a 
large number of Additional Exercises. With or without 
Answers, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, Answers 

4 KEY, %. 
*," The Old Edition can still be had. 





WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, M. A, LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy o ‘wind and Logic 
at University College, Ledow ay: 


FOURTH EDITION. Rewritten and Enlarged.- Or. 8vo,60. 62, 
THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


NEW EDITION. Revised and largely Rewritten. Cr. 8v0, 9s, 
OUTLINES -OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


NEW EDITION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. With 52 Reproduce 
tions of Drawings by Young Children. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S WAYS. Being Selections from the 
Author's “Studies of Childhood,” with some Additional 
Matter. ‘With 25 Figures in the Text. 
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